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“Curist Catts YoutH!” This ringing 
keynote will be sounded to the large 
throng, numbering hundreds of our 
church’s youth, gathered for the opening 
service of the twenty-first biennial con- 
vention of the Luther League in America 
in Springfield, Ohio, Monday evening, July 
5. It is timely that the president of Wit- 
tenberg College, R. E. Tulloss, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.D., should be ‘chosen to deliver 
the keynote address, which is a virtual 
call to greater zeal and more faithful work 
in the furtherance of the Lord’s business. 

Leaguers from the Dominion of Canada 
and the Great Lakes region to the palm- 
dotted land of Florida, from the rose- 
famed state of Oregon to the southern tip 
of California, and from foreign lands and 
the isles of the sea, will come to Spring- 
field and again experience the thrill that 
comes from Christian fellowship with 
clear-eyed, outstanding young men and 
women and join in anthems of praise that 
rise from hearts full of love for the Christ 
of God, their Redeemer and Lord. 

At the first session of the convention 
which will be held in Fourth Lutheran 
Church on Monday evening, public of- 
ficials will welcome the Leaguers and will 
present to them the key to the city. Fed- 
eration and State of Ohio Luther League 
officials will extend warm greetings of 
welcome. 

Among the many outstanding speakers 
and leaders of discussion groups, the con- 
vention will have the privilege of the pres- 
ence and counsel of F. H. Knubel, D.D., 
LL.D., S.T.D., president of our beloved 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


The League’s Program 


The aim and purpose of this convention 
will be to stimulate in a greater measure 
a deeper interest in the program of the 
League and through that program develop 
the spiritual life, increase youth efficiency 
and render a more effective service to the 
church. The program of the church is the 
program of the League working in and 
through and for young people; securing 
the closest relationship and rendering the 
League a most helpul agency in the work 
of the congregation, 

The mere mention of the Wednesday 
afternoon and evening events on the pro- 
gram never fails to bring an expression 


of enthusiasm to the Springfield Commit- 
tee, for this is their day to provide special 
entertainment for their guests with a pro- 
gram of events in the afternoon and the 
banquet in the evening in the Field House 
at Wittenberg College, a building perfectly 
suited to the occasion. As the banquet is 
one of the high spots of the social features 
of a convention, much labor is being ex- 
pended in perfecting the arrangements. 

On Monday evening at the close of Ves- 
pers the local committee will tender a re- 
ception to delegates and visitors. On 
Thursday afternoon at the close of the 
convention session the delegates and vis- 
itors will be entertained by the Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home. 

The Junior and Intermediate Depart- 
ments will have a good share in the pro- 
gram. On Thursday the Juniors will hold 
their Junior Rally and luncheon; on Fri- 
day the Intermediates will have their rally 
and luncheon. 

This convention promises to be an ap- 
proach to the problems of youth. There is 
a surging power in our youth which has 
been at times neglected. The only way to 
harness that tremendous God-given power 
is through a constant, insistent emphasis 
on the spiritual life. When that is done, 
there is a response in the redeemed hearts 
of our young people which cannot be 
denied. With this in mind, the Luther 
League of America looks forward into the 
future with a firm hope that this conven- 
tion will stimulate a greater confidence in 
the League program and the work of the 
church. 


PROGRAM FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


MONDAY, JULY 5 


First Session—8.00 P. M. 


Vespers: E. G. Howard, D.D., Pastor 
Emeritus, Fourth Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Official Welcome 

Response: Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, 
president, Luther League of America. 

Address: “Christ Calls Youth,” R. E. 
Tulloss, Ph.D.. D.D., LL.D., president, 
Witténberg College. 

Reception by the Springfield Leagues fol- 
lowing this service. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 6 
Second Session—9.30 A. M. 

Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, first vice-pres- 
ident, presiding. 

Office for the Opening of the Convention, 
Quiet Moments: “The Christ in Quest 
of Youth”’—Chaplain, the Rev. Raymond 
D. Wood, pastor, St. Luke’s Church, 
Florence, S. C. 

Our Church—Her Program 

“New Days—New Ways’—The Rev. ur 
Ralph Tabor, pastor, Zion Church, Mid- 
dletown, Md. 

Discussion Groups: 

Administration—The Rev. P. M. Kin- 
ports, Executive Secretary, Luther 
League of America. 

Education—C. P. Harry, D.D., Educa- 
tional Secretary, Luther League of 
America. 

Missions—Miss Winnie Butt, Missionary 
Secretary. 

Life Service—C. S. Simonton, D.D., Life 
Service Secretary, Luther League of 
America. 

Socials—The Rev. T. P. Laughner, pas- 
tor, Bethlehem Church, Convoy, Ohio. 


JOHN GEORGE KURZENKNABE, 
President, Luther League of America 


Third Sésslon— 200 P. M. 

Mr. John Lauman presiding, president, 
Luther League of Canada. 

Quiet Moments: “Parable of Nature’—The 
Chaplain. 

The Luther League—The Educational Pro- 
gram—Dr. C. P. Harry in charge. 

Business. 


Fourth Session—8.00 P. M. 
Vespers: E. Clyde Xander, D.D., pastor, 
First Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


POWER TO PUNISH 


A Study of Church Discipline by Professor Emil E. Fischer, D.D., Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


THE CONSTITUTIONS of all Lutheran 
churches provide in some form for the 
disciplining of faulty members. In the 
model constitution which has been pre- 
pared for congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church the opening para- 


[A great deal is being written and said about 
the church’s neglect of discipline. People in the 
church and out of it behave very much alike, it 
is alleged. “The Lutheran” requested Dr. Fisher 
to write for its readers a statement of Lutheran 
principles and a description of Lutheran prac- 
tises. He has kindly responded. His article will 
appear in two issues. Ed.] 


stitutes the heart of the Protestant 
conception of suspension or excom- 
munication. When this power is exer- 
cised it is by reason of a right granted 
to the congregation through the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 


graph dealing with the subject has the 
following specific indication of the location of authority: 


If a confirmed member lives in open sin or habitually 
neglects the means of grace or persistently disregards 
his Christian duties or repudiates the Christian faith, 
it shall be the duty of the Church Council to exercise 
church discipline in his case. To this end the Church 

» Council shall have power to cite any member of the 
congregation to answer charges brought or to give tes- 
timony as the case may require. 


This general statement is then followed by a number of 
paragraphs setting forth specifically the procedure to be 
followed. Four grades of admonition or rebuke are enumer- 
ated: private admonition, admonition in the presence of two 
or three witnesses, citation before the Church Council, 
suspension or excommunication. It is further provided that 
the charges must be in writing and signed, and that the 
accused must be given an opportunity to defend himself. 
Only upon the removal of the cause of discipline and by 
action of the Church Council may excommunicated or sus- 
pended members have their privileges restored. 

It should be immediately apparent that this constitu- 
tional provision is intended for extraordinary and not or- 
dinary cases of discipline. There is a kind of discipline 
which is being administered constantly through the preach- 
ing office of the church and through pastoral oversight. But 
“church” discipline is something different. It is discipline 
by the church as well as of the church. It is official rather 
than pastoral or personal, and therefore falls into a category 
of its own. 

It is with church discipline in this technical sense that we 
are here concerned. Whence does the church derive the 
right? What does it involve? When should it be invoked? 
These are some of the questions which conscientious pas- 
tors, and laymen, too, are inclined to ask from time to time, 
and it is with the answer to these questions that this article 
attempts to deal. 


Whence the Right? 


The right of the church to discipline is derived directly 
from the New ‘Testament. The passage which bears most 
immediately upon the subject is Matt. 18: 15-18. In this 
passage our Lord not only establishes the right but also lays 
down the method according to which the right is to be ex- 
ercised. After every private effort to bring the erring 
brother to repentance has been made and found unavailing, 
the matter is to be brought to the attention of the church; 
and “if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican.” 

Then follow the solemn words, “Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” This power of 
binding and loosing appears again in connection with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to the congregation of believers in 
John 20: 22, 23, when our Lord promised that “whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Sins are “bound” 
or “retained” when the absolution is withheld. This con- 


Other passages in the New Testament 
illustrate how our Lord’s words were applied to specific cases 
of discipline in the Apostolic Church. In I Cor. 5 there is a 
notable example. Information had come to the Apostle Paul 
of the scandalous conduct of one of the members of the 
Corinthian church.: His judgment is that the offending mem~- 
ber should be expelled from the congregation. Paul felt a re- 
sponsibility resting on him by reason of his ministerial office, 
as every pastor necessarily would under similar circum- 
stances. But he does not claim the right to excommunicate 
on his own authority. He directs the congregation “in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered to- 
gether, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan...” 

In all these passages it is significant that the right to dis- 
cipline officially is lodged in the church as a whole and not 
in any individual. In this respect the Protestant churches 
have universally returned to New Testament principles. No 
pope, bishop, priest or minister can arrogate this right to 
himself. It belongs to the church and can be exercised only 
through the congregation directly or through some group 
like a Church Council, in which there is ministerial as well 
as lay representation, to whom the congregation may dele- 
gate the right by constitutional provision. Even then the 
right of appeal to the whole congregation remains. The 
model constitution of the United Lutheran Church goes even 
further and permits an appeal to synod. 


A Pastor’s Responsibility? 


An interesting question arises in this connection. May a 
pastor on his own responsibility suspend a member? May 
he, in other words, withhold the communion from one who 
presents himself at the Lord’s Table, a member of his church 
not already under suspension, but concerning whom he has 
definite knowledge that he is unworthy to receive the Lord’s 
Supper? 

At the time of the Reformation this question was thor- 
oughly canvassed, but the opinions of the theologians which 
have come down to us do not agree. Some contend that by 
communing the notoriously unworthy the pastor virtually 
condones the sins of which they are guilty and thus shares 
in their guilt. Therefore, although he may be without eccle- 
siastical right to do so, nevertheless he is morally and spir- 
itually obligated in certain instances to withhold the com- 
munion. Others contend that even a partial and temporary 
suspension of spiritual privileges can be imposed only by 
the congregation or its authorized agent. 

The model constitution takes the latter position. It places 
the power to suspend solely in the hands of the Church 
Council, to whom, together with the pastor, is committed the 
duty of maintaining church discipline. This seems to be the 
wiser provision. Not only does it guard the congregation 
against any arbitrary usurpation of power on the part of 
the pastor, but it restrains the pastor from starting some- 
thing of his own intiative which he might not be able to 
conclude satisfactorily. 

But apart from practical considerations, there is an im- 
portant principle involved. Even as a pastor has no right to 
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receive anyone into the membership of the church without 
the consent of the congregation, so he has no right to ex- 
clude any member from the privileges of membership with- 
out the consent of the congregation. There may be times 
when his conscience is severly troubled. Common decency 
would seem to demand on certain occasions that the com- 
munion be withheld. But the pastor needs to remember that 
he is not officiating in a private capacity when he is admin- 
istering discipline in the congregation. He is fulfilling an 
office the responsibility for which does not rest upon him 
alone, but upon the whole congregation, where Christ Him- 
self placed it. 

Fortunately, contingencies of this kind seldom arise. The 
wise pastor knows how to avoid them. Either he will secure 
the consent of the offending one to remain away from the 
communion voluntarily, or he will have discussed the matter 
with his Church Council previously and so prepared the way 
for drastic action, should the need of it arise. “Those who 
are shameless and dissolute,’ writes Luther in the Large 
Catechism (508), “must be told to stay away.” This the 
pastor has the right to do by reason of his pastoral office. 
Further than this, however, it is not wise for him to go. 
Should the one so warned insist on his right to receive the 
sacrament, then the orderly and constitutional processes of 
church discipline should be invoked. The matter has then 
passed beyond the limits of pastoral oversight and becomes 
a concern of the whole congregation. 


What Does It Involve? 


It has already become evident that the ultimate penalties 
which church discipline may impose are suspension and ex- 
communication. There are other grades of rebuke or admoni- 
tion which may be administered, namely, private admonition, 
admonition in the presence of two or three witnesses and 
citation before the Church Council. While there may be 
occasions when it is expedient for a congregation to resort 
immediately to suspension or excommunication, ordinarily” 
every other means of bringing the offender to repentance 
will be tried first. There is a peculiar solemnity about a 
private admonition administered officially in obedience to 
the will of the congregation. This solemnity is heightened 
when the admonition is given in the presence of “two or 
three witnesses.” A citation before the Church Council is 
intended to impress upon the one accused in a still more 
emphatic way the seriousness of the charges which have 
been made. All this is done “to gain the brother.” If as a 
result of this progressive discipline he should be led to 
acknowledge his sin and express sorrow for it, the process 
of church discipline may be interrupted and a reconciliation 
with the congregation effected. Should the offender remain 
impenitent, the penalty of suspension or excommunication 
may be imposed. 

The effect of either penalty is “to deprive a member of all 
rights and privileges except that of attending public wor- 
ship.” This means that he is deprived of the right of par- 
ticipating in the Lord’s Supper, of standing as sponsor in 
baptism, and, should his impenitence continue until the end 
of his life, of receiving Christian burial. 

There is, however, a relative difference between suspen- 
sion and excommunication. In the case of the former the 
deprivation is intended to be only temporary. Technically, 
a “suspended” member continues to be carried on the roll 
of membership. An “excommunicated” person on the other 
hand ceases to be in any sense a member of the church. 

In the Protestant Church excommunication carries with 
it no civil penalties as does the ban in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nor is any permanent barrier placed in the way 
of a restoration to the membership of the church. The pri- 
mary object of all disciplinary measures is to bring the of- 
fender to a sense of the enormity of his sin, that he might 
be brought to repentance and restored again to the flock of 
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Christ. There are secondary objects: order must be pre- 
served in the church; the rest of the congregation must be 
guarded against the contamination and ruin to which the 
presence of a gross and open sinner in their midst might 
expose them; or the church may resort to discipline as a 
testimony against error; but never is the church justified in 
continuing a sentence of excommunication simply as an act 
of punishment. Her mission continues to be to seek and save 
that which is lost. For this reason in the Protestant Church 
excommunication is nothing more than a prolonged suspen- 
sion. But an excommunicated person who gives evidence 
of sincere repentance may be restored to full membership. 
Theoretically, no person who is under suspension or has 
been excommunicated should be received by any other con- 
gregation until he has been absolved by the congregation 
which has disciplined him. But because of the loose relation 
existing between the Protestant churches, even between the 
churches of the same denomination, it is difficult to enforce 
this principle. A person under discipline seldom finds it 
difficult to “join” another congregation. In this way the 
salutary effect of discipline is largely lost. It serves simply 
as a means of getting rid of an undesirable member. But 
more to be deplored is the fact that it brings the whole sub- 
ject of discipline into disrepute, and becomes one of the 
contributing reasons which make congregations hesitate to 
institute disciplinary measures. (To be concluded) 


THE RURAL CHURCH IN ILLINOIS 
By the Rev. Frank H. Schroer, Pearl City, III. 


EvERY ONCE in a while someone gets the idea that the small 
church, the rural church, is not worth saving, even with all 
its fine sentiments, cultural and spiritual background. I, too, 
have at times thought why not close the small ones and 
keep the larger ones. I made the rural church my spe- 
cialty for the past thirteen years. Of course I have to go to 
the records of my own synod to see if the efforts we have 
put forth have been worth while. é 

Ten years ago our synod started its rural work by aidin 
rural parishes that needed help to secure pastors. In these 
ten years we have spent $6,366. The question naturally 
arises: What has been the result? In 1926 there were on the 
roll of synod 64 rural congregations with a total member- 
ship of 6,280 confirmed members, or an average of 99+ mem- 
bers per church, the smallest membership being 25 and the 
largest 709. In 1936 there were on the roll of synod 60 rural 
congregations with a total membership of 8,788 confirmed 
members, or an average of 146 per church, the smallest 
membership being 33 and the largest 763. But the gain has 
not been alone in confirmed membership; our gain along 
other lines has been even greater. We have come to the 
realization that the rural church is worth saving, that a 
great work can be accomplished with little help. 

But we have also been brought to the realization that 
there are some rural congregations that must be given per- 
petual aid, for these churches are located so far from other 
Lutheran congregations that they cannot be linked with 
others to form a parish. Yet these churches must be pre- 
served for the sake of the past; they have furnished us with 
missionary zeal, with pastors and lay leaders, and now in 
their want we dare not let these worthy Lutheran souls 
seek their spiritual food in other communions. 

One thing that makes the Illinois Synod look forward with 
hope for our rural church is the fact that in Illinois the 
larger number of our rural churches are being served today 
by young men, men who still have the fervor, the willingness 
and the spirit of adventure. We have a number of out- 
standing examples where aid has and is being given, and 
where these churches have and are assuming self-support, 
and during these periods of aid have taken on new life. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Book Market Likes to Boast of its best-sellers. Last 
year persistent publicity called upon a wondering world to 
marvel at the mounting 100,000s of “Gone With the Wind” 
and “Live Alone and Like It,” though in another year they 
will be gone with the wind indeed. At the same time, with- 
out any din of publicity during the same year, 27,000,000 
copies of the Bible, in whole or in part, were sold through- 
out the world. The American Bible Society alone has dis- 
tributed 276,354,391 copies since its organization a little more 
than a century ago, and it is estimated that over 960,000,000 
copies have been sold throughout the world since Gutenberg 
took to type and printed the first copy. The Bible appears 
in nearly 1,000 languages and dialects; last year saw two 
important additions to the list—for 200,000 Guatemela In- 
dians and for a large Filipino tribe. Readers struggled 
heroically for long hours with the more than 1,000 pages of 
“Gone With the Wind.” Accept a suggestion. Try the same 
method with the Bible, instead of reading a few measly 
verses at a time, or a mere chapter, and see if you will not 
receive a better inspiration from the grand sweep of its 
message. 


The Rights of Labor Have Penetrated the prisons of Mex- 
ico. The project is part of an experiment among prisoners 
known as “natural biological units susceptible to correc- 
tion,” which naturally indicates that a limit is set to the 
unionization. As a means to their restoration to self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting society, these prisoners are allowed 
to form unions and other organizations to improve their 
“physical, moral, cultural, economic and social conditions.” 
To this end the prisoners are granted a minimum wage for 
their labor, out of which they must pay for their food, cloth- 
ing and cell rent. That helps to make the prison self-sup- 
porting, and must have a gratifying effect upon the tax-rate. 
From the rest of their wages forty per cent goes to the vic- 
tims of their crimes, thirty per cent to their families, and 
thirty per cent is retained for the prisoners in a savings ac- 
count, to encourage them in a better life upon their release. 
In the institutions the prisoners are psychonalyzed to de- 
termine the best treatment for them, and they live their 
lives with many of the privileges of free men. The experi- 
ment offers many points of interest and hope for the future, 
not only for the prisoners, but also for the public. Despite 
improvements in prison equipment, the criminal’s restora- 
tion is still a problem. 


In the United States There Are 100 Buddhist temples. 
Recently the fortieth annual Buddhist convention in the 
United States was held in their largest temple, situated in 
San Francisco. Plans are contemplated for the erection of 
two other temples, one in New York, the other in Philadel- 
phia. There is at present a complete set-up for Buddhist 
worship in Philadelphia’s Commercial Museum, thoroughly 
competent at a moment’s notice for the performance of the 
Buddhist ritual. The Buddhists in the United States claim 
50,000 Japanese members, also 2,000 white Americans, among 
whom there are fifty priests. 


An Age-long Ideal of Service has been shattered by a 
tragedy in Switzerland. For 1,000 years the giant dogs 
trained by the devoted monks of St. Bernard Hospice, have 
succored the benighted travelers on the Pass which climbs 
near to the monastery under the grim shadow of Mt. Blanc. 
In mid-May that glorious record was destroyed when Dr. 
John Bremond and his three daughters crossed the Great 
St. Bernard Pass on a skiing trip. As the party approached 
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the monastery, the dogs came leaping out toward the trav- 
elers. Ten-year-old Marie-Anne hurried ahead gleefully to 
play with the dogs, but a moment later her shrieks arose 
from the pack of milling dogs. When the monks came run- 
ning, and dragged off the pack, Marie-Anne was dying. 
There was no way of telling whether any one dog was guilty 
of the crime, so the whole pack was shut up, awaiting the 
possible development of symptoms of madness in one or 
more of the dogs. Unfortunately the confidence of the trav- 
elers is broken. They will remember this breach of faith; 
but there ought to be some way to remember the: uninter- 
rupted service of the past, and to recall the record of Barry, 
the dog of this same pack who was the savior of forty lives, 
and sacrificed himself a few years ago in an effort to save 
the forty-first. 


The Christian Leaders of Korea are campaigning for a law 
forbidding the sale of liquor and tobacco to all persons un- 
der twenty years of age. Believe it or not, they have the 
united support of the Seoul press as well as of the Social 
Bureau of the Korean Government. The proposed law is 
copied from a similar bill adopted by the Japanese Diet 
several years ago. From quite a different point of view the 
Mexican Government uses the same restrictive process for 
a similar end. President Cardehas has decided to make 
Mexico half-dry, but only in point of time. He seeks to ac- 
complish his object by forbidding the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages every Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
This rule, however, does not forbid home-brewing and its 
fearfully and wonderfully made products, and so the peon 
is still likely to have his Monday hangover. 


The Founding of the Waldensians, a Protestant group 
which antedates Luther’s Reformation by several centuries, 
has just been honored in North Carolina by the erection of 
a monument by the State Department of Conservation and 
Development, which is engaged in marking historic spots 
in the state. The occasion of this monument is quite recent. 
A group of Waldensians from a place in the Cottian Alps, 
near Turin, Italy, founded the town of Valdese, N. C., in 
1893. The Waldensians deserve all the recognition they get 
for their faith and heroism. But Huguenots and Lutherans 
and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, all exiles for their faith, 
settled there before the American Revolution, and fought its 
battles. Has the S. D. C. & D. of North Carolina marked all 
their historic spots? 


Spring Housecleaning in the San Francisco Mint has more 
than paid for itself. The project was stimulated by the re- 
sults of a similar effort in the New York Assay Office last 
year, when $56,280 in gold dust, and a tidy sum in silver 
dust was salvaged from the smoke-stacks and ventilators of 
that plant. Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, Director of the Mint, 
purchased a “precipitator equipment,” costing $64,700, which 
caught the precious metallic dust in a bowl-shaped chamber, 
and separated it from the escaping air. The full value of the 
metal recovered has not yet been published. What an in- 
centive would be given to the co-operation of men in domes- 
tic housecleaning, if similar results would accrue from their 
labors, instead of an occasional car-token, a nickel, a penny, 
or a lost collar-button and a backache! 


A Chicken’s Legal Right to Change Its Mind suddenly, and 
cross the road in front of an oncoming auto, has been ruled 
out of court. A bill just passed by the New York Legislature, 
and signed by Governor Lehman, distinctly disallows any 
collection of damages by the parties concerned and injured 
through this classic feminine cerebration on the part of the 
hen. This unfeeling protection of the motorist, however, is 
not allowed if his auto should strike a horse, or dog, or the 
several varieties of cattle that stroll on the highway. This 
discrimination must seem unfair to the hen, and an inter- 
ference with her constitutional rights—if she survives. 


—s— 
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The Parable of the Soils—II 


In This Chapter Pastor Joseph Sittler, Jr., Contemplates 
Shallowness When Applied to Soil 


I suppose that the 
relatively small 
Island Empire in 


caused the English 
poets to write of the 
sea, which in their 
consciousness is an 
almost constant 
presence, with 
greater amplitude 
and affection than 
any other people. In 
so many of the finest 
products of the Eng- 
lish poetic imagina- 
tion a turn of thought, or a felicitous image, or a recov- 
ered bit of memory is incited by the sight and contem- 
plation of the sea that laps their island home around. Into 
the distracted mind of mad King Lear, who wandered on 
the moors with his fool, there crept a scarcely conscious 
sense of the sea—mighty, aged, tumultuous—so like his own 
torn self,'and to his fool he cries, “Hark, dost hear the sea?” 
And I think of three other men, and three other poems in 
which there are lines on the sea that persist in the memory: 
Matthew Arnold, who begins his fine contemplative piece, 
‘Dover Beach,” with the lines: 

The Sea is calm tonight, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the Straits—; 
and John Keats, who, alone in the Isle of Wight, wrote a 
sonnet that begins with a line as quiet and ingratiating as 
the lap of still waters on the night sands— 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores—; 
and William Wordsworth, who, protesting that 

The World is too much with us, late and soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers, 

Little we see in nature that is ours— 
adds this image, so natural to one who has gazed upon 
waters at night: 

“The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon.” 


COPYRICHTED BY PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO, 


Nature’s Features “Reminded” Jesus 


So the contemplation of natural and familiar things may 
act as a spark to the richly endowed mind, bringing at last 
to expression what has lain alive, but still; bringing to form 
and statement what has long inhabited the mind, formless 
and unspoken; arousing to sudden speech those meanings, 
fluctuant thoughts which betray their presence by a smile or 
a frown, but the occasion for the articulation and speaking 
of which has never arisen. The thoughts, feelings, impres- 
sions are there, but have remained quiescent until, in a 
moment, the sight of some familiar thing acts like a pre- 
cipitant in chemistry, and causes the beholding mind to form 
into concreteness its own contents. And it was such a mo- 
ment, I think, occurring in the mind of Jesus which caused 
to swarm to the surface and manifest themselves in words 
the multitude of thoughts and musings which break out in 
the Parable of the Sower. For he was one morning at the 
Sea of Gennesaret, that small inland lake which is never 
mentioned by the visitor except with words of marvel at its 
beauty. The very word, Gennesaret, means “garden of rich- 
ness’—and every feature of it attests the propriety of the 
title. Across from Capernaum swept down in great un- 


which they live has 
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dulating rolls the rich corn country of Galilee; and Dean 
Stanley tells how clearly he has seen, like a crooked ribbon 
across such a field, a path for horses or mules—beaten down, 
hard. 

On one morning when the multitudes came to Him to hear 
Him speak, it is a legitimate fancy to believe that Jesus 
looked long across the waters to that further hillside, saw 
there a sower at his lonely task amid the furrows—and that 
the familiar sight released with dramatic suddenness and 
completeness the silent thoughts of his mind; “this man 
sows his seed, and I sow; his field is a fruitless brown ex- 
panse,—and my field is—this multitude who even now await 
my words. And those seeds that fly in a long are from the 
sower’s hand are each a tiny but potent thing—and my words 
about my Father and the life of His Kingdom are words, 
too, that have an undreamed potency. But in that field is a 
path—and there no seed can find a crevice; there is a shelf 
of rock soft covered over with shallow soil—and there no 
sprout can stand the heat of the sun; there is a patch of 
thorns—and there the seed will fight a losing battle. So Jesus 
turned from that hillside across the water—looked into the 
faces of them who had come to hear Him speak—saw there 
faces that were hard and unreceptive; faces that were eager, 
but shallow; faces that were made anxious and troubled by 
the chaotic forces that battled behind them—and from the 
depth of his companionate understanding began to speak: — 
Listen— 

“A sower went forth to sow, and as he sowed, some fell 
by the wayside; and it was trodden down, as it lay exposed 
on the surface, and the fowls of the air devoured it.” There 
was failure—failure because there was no penetration. Too 
much traffic across life’s field had worn a hard place, and 
now when fell upon that place a thing of tremendous, but 
light and delicate power, it suffered the fate of all other 


’ impressions. It made no dent and was either crushed under 


the next foot or wheel that came along or was snatched up 
by the next swooping.interest or incident. 


Close to the Rock 


We wrote of that tragedy last week. This week we are 
concerned with the second type of soil. It is described for 
us in the next section of the parable. “And some seed 
fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth; and 
forthwith they sprung up because they had no deepness of 
earth: And when the sun was up they were scorched; and 
because they had no root they withered away.” I suppose 
I need not dwell upon the familiar features of this second 
type of soil. When the parable says stony places it does not 
obvious. When the parable says stony places it does not 
mean soil mixed with stone. Good crops can be raised in a 
stony field. Stony ground here means rather that formation 
in which there is a rich and productive top-soil, but which 
is underlaid at the depth of a few inches with a shelf of 
rock. Not bad soil, but thin soil; not hard soil, but shallow 
soil. And you know the characteristics of this type of field. 
Seed dropped upon it has a quick and luxuriant growth. The 
soil is soft, moisture penetrates it quickly. Everything is fine 
until there is a hot sun and a scarcity of rain. The roots, 
which never got very far, because of the shallowness of the 
layer of soil, soon exhaust the moisture of the inadequate 
loam, and it’s all up with the plant. 

So much for botany; the point is not botanical. The point 
of the first type of soil is that seed cannot grow when sheer 
traffic gives it no crevice to germinate, or no chance to sur- 
vive the feet and the wheels that crush it. The point of the 
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second type of soil is different—but just as uncomfortable. 
Here the seed gets in,—it actually germinates, tHe sprout 
comes up—but it has such a miserable, shallow, inadequate 
set of roots that the first battle wipes it out. In other words 
—God’s action on your soul can be frustrated by shallow- 
ness as effectively as by hardness. That the second seed 
actually came up makes no difference finally: for God is 
interested in fruit, not sprouts—in the crop, not in the 
blossoms. And as regards that requirement, both situations 
are tragic;—and of the two I think the second more deeply 
tragic than the first—in the same sense that it is more tragic 
to lose than never to have had. 

So I want to speak to you about shallowness. And I want 
you to take this seriously. I have no desire to be one of 
those who weekly give their parishioners a thrill by call- 
ing them sinners. There is, you know, a perverted type 
of enjoyment to be gotten from hearing ourselves called 
bad names; so long, that is, as there is no real earnestness 
in the speaker. But my earnestness is real—for it is created 
by the recognition that life can be damned as actually by 
inoffensive shallowness as by dramatic viciousness. Vicious- 
ness is positive; and sins of the positive sort are easy to spot 
—and easy to wash our hands of. Robbery, murder, adultery 
—I take it we don’t commit those sins. But the sobering 
fact is that sins of the negative, passive sort we abide with 
complacency—and they lay waste the soul with greater 
subtlety but with equal certainty. And the kind of word 
from God that people of our time, and people of our station 
in life need is just this stern lesson of the tragedy of shallow- 
ness. Faith, real faith is not an achievement for little people. 
Real faith is stalwart, solid; it has muscle, bone and sinew. 
It does not stand as a sentimental attitude toward life; it is 
a life within life that abides amidst hell and temptation, 
desolation and despair. Luther called it a mighty fortress; 
David called it a strong rock and a high tower; Paul called 
it a place where “persecution, famine, the sword, height or 
depth; neither devils nor principalities nor powers could 
break through.” That is no product of shallowness. 


Quick Growth in Thin Soil 

There is deep knowledge and exquisite fidelity to truth in 
a single touch here. “The seed sprang up quickly.” It 
always does in shallow soil; it does in shallow people. That’s 
why the tear-jerking, emotional type of so-called gospel 
preaching has so broad and so transient an effect. Religion 
talks of love, sympathy, patience,—and shallow people are 
ever ready to go that far. People of tender susceptibilities, 
effervescent emotions, chiffon feelings are easily moved. But 
Jesus was not after an impression, or a rush of feeling, or a 
bath of tears. He was after a verdict, a committal, a resolu- 
tion from the centre. And shallowness cannot produce that— 
because shallow people are disinclined to the heroism of a 
committal, the manliness of a verdict—and they have no 
centre. Do you remember that fine young man who came 
running to Jesus up the Perean roadside? He had warm 
expressions of admiration, engaging attitude, quick sus- 
ceptibilities. “Good Master,” he cried. He was a lovable lad; 
and we read that Jesus loved him. But his movement of 
spirit was all on the surface; and as soon as Jesus touched 
the spot where he really lived he withered like a sprout in 
the sun. Jesus said, “Just a minute, young man. What you 
want is no small matter; it involves everything you hold 
dear. Salvation? Yes, of course. But not without its cost. 
There is no good without sacrifice’—and this sudden, thin 
enthusiasm evaporated as Jesus unfolded the depth of com- 
mittal required of him. “Sell what you have”; and he went 
away. 

But let us be contemporary. It’s the church’s job to 
speak the Word from God about the deep things of life— 
the power of evil, the fact of the brokenness of our souls 
from God,—to recall to men the transcience of time, the 
brooding, overhanging eternity that awaits each spirit. And 
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if this seems to you irrelevant—not nearly so critical to you 
as amusement, the pleasant concerns of social life, your 
club, your lodge, your home, your meals, your clothes—then 
I beg of you to entertain the suspicion that you may be 
shallow. When one observes where people go for their 
leisure occupation, what they read, listen to, applaud, pay 
for, encourage and admire—one wonders that this Jesus gets 
as much of an audience as He still does. For if life is but 
the accumulated acceptance of and participation in the things 
that our so-called classes fill their lives with—then Jesus 
Who talked about a man who built bigger and bigger barns 
each year and thought he was maturing into life and really 
making progress—and called such a man a fool—such a 
Jesus would be queer. If the sap and fire of a man’s im- 
mortal soul is burned out for bigger barns—or with us for 
bigger cars, houses, incomes, or higher positions, the verdict 
is unchanged. Shallow is the diagnosis; fool is the verdict. 


Is It FateP 

And now the question: what to do about it! A relevant 
question was put to me last week—whether there was not 
a groundwork of fate in this lesson; whether some of the 
seed wasn’t fated to fall on hard, or shallow, or thorny 
ground; and whether the ground could help being what it 
was, or where it was. To answer that proper question, let 
me point out to you that every parable or comparison breaks 
down—and this one has a point at which it becomes in- 
adequate, too. The soil of earth cannot be changed; but 
the soil of the human field is not a changeless quality. Recall 
how Jesus says, “Take heed, therefore, how you hear.” 
The hearing attitude is the soil; and an attitude is subject 
to change. Let me illustrate this difference between the soil 
of earth and the soil that is you and I by introducing you 
to a man from Jesus’ time and circle. 

The year after Jesus’ death a queer pair of men-could 
have been seen riding in a chariot on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza. One man was black. He was the secretary 
of the treasury to Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, and his 
chariot and his clothes proclaimed his high station. The 
man who rode with him was a white traveler he had picked 
up on the road. The black officer had been reading Isaiah, 
had come across that passage, “He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter, and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so 
opened he not his mouth.” The Ethiopian didn’t understand 
that, and by way of conversation he asked his companion 
if he, perchance, knew what or who the prophet referred to. 
And we read that the white man began with that opening, 
took the same text, and told the Ethiopian about a Nazarene 
who had the year before been executed at Jerusalem. How 
long this went on, or what precise words were spoken we 
are not told; but along the way there was a stream crossing 
and the man said, “See, here is water. What hinders me to 
be baptized?” And the stranger replied, “If with all your 
heart you believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God—noth- 
ing hinders.” So they stopped, performed a baptism, and 
the story ends with the Ethiopian going on his way with 
great joy. 

Who is this strange white man? A year or so before he 
had been one of the company of twelve men who were 
attached to Jesus of Nazareth. And if you think that that 
fellowship changed him all at once you’re wrong. Even 
after that association he was not much of a person. Jesus 
had one day regarded him sadly, mused upon this man’s 
shallowness, at the failure of this man to grasp the deep 
centre of things, had sadly shaken His head to say with 
pathos, “Have I been so long with thee, and thou hast not 
known me, Philip?” 

There’s a stretch of soil that once was shallow. He wasn’t 
shallow any more. What is the secret of the interim? What 
interposed between the verdict of “shallow” and the man 
preaching Jesus with conviction and power? The name of 
that transforming secret is fellowship. 


SUSQUEHANNA SYNOD 
Approves Merger of Synods 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


THE CONVENTION of the Susquehanna Synod was held May 
18-20 in the chapel of the Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Dr. John Aberly, president. Dr. M. Hadwin 
Fischer, who is a member of the synod, served in the capac- 
ity of pastor. Members of synod were not only well fed and 
housed at the seminary, but there were some added fea- 
tures which contributed to the enjoyment of the pastors and 
delegates, such as a trip over the famous battlefield under 
the direction of a competent guide, and, the following after- 
noon, a trip to Camp Nawakwa, the Leadership Training 
Camp sponsored by the Parish and Church School Board. 

One hundred clerical and fifty lay delegates were in at- 
tendance to hear the splendid sermon delivered by Pres- 
ident Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., and to partake of the Holy Com- 
munion. All officers of synod were re-elected, namely, Iva 
S. Sassaman, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, president; John F. Harkins, D.D., pastor, Grace 
Church, State College, secretary; the Rev. Ernest L. G. 
Bottiger, West Milton, financial secretary; and Mr. R. L. 
Schroyer, Selinsgrove, treasurer. In addition to the officers 
the following were re-elected as members of the Executive 
Committee: W. M. Rearick, D.D., Mifflinburg; the Rev. J. G. 
C. Knipple, Loysville; the Rev. C. B. Foelsch, Ph.D., Sun- 
bury; Prof. Carl Millward, Ph.D., Milton; Prof. G. E. Fisher, 
Ph.D., Selinsgrove; and Mr. Dan Smith, Jr., Williamsport. 

The following were presented and received as new cler- 
ical members of the synod: the Revs. W. F. Steck, V. D. 
Naugle, Stewart H. Lengel, L. J. Kaufman, E. E. Korte, Floyd 
H. Moyer, Theodore Hoffmeister. 


Statistics 
These facts of interest have been gleaned from various 


reports. Mr. R. L. Schroyer, treasurer of synod, revealed , 


that about $4,000 more has been paid into the treasury than 
at the corresponding date last year. There has been an in- 
crease of one hundred students at fourteen of our colleges, 
in spite of the fact that seven institutions reported a loss 
of students over the previous year. These institutions have 
a total of 8,100 Lutheran students. There are 997 Lu- 
theran students in the colleges on the territory of Susque- 
hanna Synod, and Dickinson Junior College has an enroll- 
ment of thirty-four Lutheran students, making the total 
number of Lutheran students in institutions within the 
bounds of synod 1,031. There are fifty women and eight 
men who are guests at our National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged. Gettysburg Seminary had seventy-seven regular stu- 
dents during the past year; special and graduate students 
brought the total up to 110. The money assets of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, exclusive of funds assured but not yet re- 
ceived, are $862,965.58, the plant and physical equipment is 
valued at $330,514.48, making a total valuation of all assets 
of $1,236,261.31. Since the last total given in the report does 
not equal the sum of the other two given, the total assets 
given, evidently include bequests due the institution but 
which have not actually been paid. Susquehanna Univer- 
sity reported an increased enrollment of fifteen per cent 
over the previous year, and present enrollments for the 
coming year are far in excess of those last year on the same 
date. 
Merger of Synods Approved 

No one matter presented to synod enlisted the interest of 
all more than the proposed merger of the East Pennsyl- 
vania, West Pennsylvania, Alleghany and Susquehanna 
Synods. The debate was not extended, and practically all 
who expressed themselves on the matter on the floor of 
synod were favorable to the merger. When the vote was 
taken, it was unanimously in favor of the merger. While 
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no terms of merger were presented, there is every reason 
to believe that proper arrangements can be made by the 
representatives of the various synods, if the movement is 
approved by all this year, and that next year when the 
synods meet the merger can finally be ratified. About the 
only problem to be settled will be the support of the edu- 
cational institutions on the territory of the merged synod, of 
which there are three, Gettysburg College, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, and the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg. While synod was in session, a telegram was 
received from the Alleghany Synod stating that the merger 
had been approved by that body. 

Next to the merger question, the other outstanding actions 
taken by the synod were that no synodical aid shall be 
granted ministerial students until their junior year in col- 
lege, effective.in the fall of 1938. All promises and com- 
mitments made by the synodical Committee on Education 
will be kept faithfully. 


Financial Objectives Accepted 

The third matter of more than usual interest was the 
approval of a campaign to raise $400,000, of which $50,000 
is for the erection of a new church in State College, $50,000 
for the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, and $300,000 for 
additional endowment for Susquehanna University. Grace 
Church, State College, J. F. Harkins, D.D., pastor, proposes 
to build a $150,000 church, $50,000 of which is to be paid 
by the local congregation, $50,000 by the Susquehanna Synod 
and the remaining $50,000 by other synods in Pennsylvania 
whose young men and women are under the spiritual care 
of Grace Church while students at the college. The Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg proposes to raise $250,000 among the 
seven supporting synods for the erection of a modern chapel, 
capable of seating five or six hundred persons. A chapel 
this size, the directors say, is necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of crowds on special occasions, and it is also thought 
that, with the merger of synods, larger accommodations will 
be necessary for other occasions. 

Grants in the following sums and for the following pur- 
poses from the synodical treasury were approved: Camp 
Nawakwa, $300; Grace Church, State College, $300; Gettys- 
burg Seminary, $1,000; Susquehanna University, $10,000; 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches, $200; National Lutheran 
Council, $200. 

Among the visitors who were presented to synod and 
made brief addresses, some representing special causes, were 
Dr. S. W. Herman, representing the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Dr. E. Martin Grove, president of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, brought greetings; Robbin B. Wolf, LL.D., 
member of the Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, in a delightful and convincing manner, 
presented the various causes of the church; the Rev. George 
Dilworth, secretary of the Atlantic District of the American 
Bible Society. Dr. John Aberly, Dr. G. Morris Smith and 
the Rev. G. R. Heim spoke briefly following the reports 
given by directors of the institutions which they head. 

Joseph B. Baker, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
York, gave a very interesting lecture on his trip to the Holy 
Land, entitled, “The Holy Trail,” Tuesday evening in Christ 
Church, Gettysburg. The A Capella Choir of Gettysburg 
College delighted their hearers with well-chosen numbers. 

The ordination sermon was delivered by Norman S. Wolf, 
D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Bloomsburg, whose 
son was among those ordained. Dr. Wolf chose as his text 
II Corinthians 6: 1-3, 4; his sermon was an illuminating ex- 
position of the text and was replete with many valuable 
suggestions for the young men who were ordained as well 
as for ministers older in the service of the Master. ° 

The following men were ordained as ministers of the Gos- 
pel: Edwerth E. Korte, Harold L. Rowe, David E. Robinson, 
Charles E. Staub, Jr., Richard C. Wolf. Licensed for one 
year: Messrs. Robert R. Clark and Elmer Drumm. 
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SYNOD OF CALIFORNIA 
Need of “Full-time” President Again Apparent 
Reported by Dr. E. A. Trabert, Berkeley, Calif. 


PHOENIX, capital of Arizona, in the Valley of the Sun, city 
of delight, a glorious oasis on a cactus-covered desert, center 
of the most successful reclamation project in the nation, 
witnessed the first convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of California held beyond the borders of California. 
Grace Church, organized in 1914, the Rev. H. A. Anspach, 
pastor for the past seven years, was the host. Until 1935 
this was the only United Lutheran congregation in the 
great “Copper State”; then another congregation was formed 
in Tucson, the seat of the University of Arizona. Now that 
the synod has gone beyond the boundaries of California an 
amendment to the constitution was proposed which would 
change the name to “The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
California and Arizona.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the nearest California con- 
gregation was four hundred miles west, and that the farthest 
point within the synod from Phoenix was almost one 
thousand miles distant, the attendance was excellent at the 
opening session, held May 11 at 1.00 P. M., when the Rev. 
James J. Raun, Ph.D., president, preached the synodical 
sermon and administered the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The outstanding feature of the convention was the pres- 
ence of the secretary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., who delivered a series 
of addresses on “The Whole Program of the Whole Church,” 
and impressed upon those who labor in this pioneer territory 
the oneness of the work of the church. 


Enrollment Lessened 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the territory of the synod 
only one in five is identified with the church, there was a 
slight decrease in membership reported, also a loss in Sun- 
day school members as well as in membership in the or- 
ganizations of the church. This was due to a readjustment 
in membership rolls. An encouraging feature was the sub- 
stantial increase in the young people’s work with six new 
societies and more than 160 new members. 

A second encouraging feature was the large increase in 
payments on apportionment and on congregational indebted- 
ness. In view of the return to financial prosperity the synod 
unanimously decided to increase the proportion of its total 
income to be sent to the United Lutheran Church treasury 
from sixty per cent to seventy per cent. 

The question of a full-time presidency, which has been 
agitated for several years, was decided negatively in view 
of the cost of maintaining such an office. That it is needed 
is evident. The synod is largely a missionary body. The 
unoccupied territory is dismaying. The number of un- 
churched is appalling. Yet without assistance from the 
church at large adequate supervision cannot be given. Many 
are of the opinion that a full-time presidency should be es- 
tablished in co-operation with the Board of American Mis- 
sions in order that the rich opportunities before the synod 
may be seized. . 

A movement was inaugurated looking forward to the erec- 
tion of the first unit of the Home for the Aged to be estab- 
lished upon the property of the synod at Sierra Madre. Thus 
far a fund of $1,180 has been secured for this purpose. 


Mission for Japanese 
For many years work among the Japanese of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles has been contemplated. Finding the 
character of the field of St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, 
changing by the influx of Japanese, the Rev. J. Ernest 
Messer has begun work among them. The Home Mission 
Committee purposes to press this work, also to make a study 
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of San Francisco possibilities. In the latter city the First 
English Lutheran Church is on the border of a Japanese 
population of 50,000. 

During the past year the synod suffered the loss of its 
treasurer, Mr. J. A. Sende, who had served for five years, 
also E. P. Schueler, D.D., a former president and field mis- 
sionary whose activities resulted in the organization of sev- 
eral congregations in the vicinity of Los Angeles. Suitable 
memorial services were held. During the service a message 
came announcing the death of Sister Anna Heinzman, of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse, while on a visit to the Grand 
Canyon. She was expected to be the guest of the synod and 
the Women’s Missionary Society at the convention. 

The officers chosen for the next year were: the Rev. James 
J. Raun, Ph.D., re-elected president; the Rev. Henry C. 
Opperman, president of the Northern Conference and first 
vice-president; George H. Hillerman, D.D., president of the 
Southern Conference and second vice-president; the Rev. 
Clarence E. Crouser was chosen secretary to succeed the 
Rey. Henry Irving Kohler, who held the office for five years; 
and Mr. William B. Scheehl of St. Michael’s Church, 
Berkeley, treasurer. 


SYNOD OF WEST PENNSYLVANIA 


Ordains and Licenses Young Men 
By the Rev. Alfred O. Frank 


THE ONE HUNDRED THIRTEENTH annual convention of the 
Synod of West Pennsylvania met in Messiah Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. William A. Janson pastor, May 24-27. The 
opening service was that of Holy Communion conducted by 
the officers of synod. The convention sermon was delivered 
by A. E. Bell, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, on the theme, “The 
Holy Spirit and the Church.” “The church’s chief need is 
to know and appreciate the Holy Spirit of truth and power,” 
counseled Dr. Bell in his timely message. 

The Rev. Dwight L. Putman, pastor of Christ Church, 
Gettysburg, was elected president to succeed the Rev. S. 
Lee Hench, Dallastown. The Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, St. 
Peter’s, York, was elected secretary to succeed the Rev. 
E. S. Falkenstein of New Cumberland. E. C. Ruby, D.D., of 
York and D. S. Martin, D.D., Grace Church, York, were re- 
elected treasurer and statistical secretary respectively. The 
retiring officers, who were not eligible for re-election, were 
voted the deep appreciation of synod for their consecrated 
service during their terms of office. 

The most vital actions of synod were the decisions to enter 
into the merger with the Alleghany, Susquehanna and East 
Pennsylvania Synods and the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion. While the debate on the merger, after the favorable 
report from committee, was spirited and prolonged, there 
was no indication of bitterness or ill feeling. Most speakers 
rose to question or point to vital facts to consider. The 
routine, yet necessary procedure in adopting a constitution, 
was carried through with utmost unanimity. A real factor 
in keeping the members of synod in good spirits was the 
sense of humor of President Hench and chairman of the 
committee, Dr. H. C. Alleman, who presented the report. 

New members introduced to synod were the Rev. Kenneth 
D. James, New Chester Parish; the Rev. Carrol S. Klug, 
First Church, Chambersburg; and the Rev. N. Young, Dills- 
burg Parish. 

Pastor M. R. Hamsher, D.D., of Mechanicsburg, preached 
the ordination sermon on Wednesday evening when the 
Revs. Paul H. Smith, J. W. Gouker, Arthur Yeagy, Lester 
M. Utz and Parker B. Wagnild were ordained to the gospel 
ministry. Emmert G. Colestock, Paul O. Hamsher, Richard 
Shanebrook and Donald W. Brown were re-licensed pending 
a call, while Daniel L. Barkley, J. Elmer Leas, J. Bruce 
Kauffman, Robert C. Schiebel, Charles A. Sullivan and Carl 
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R. Black were licensed, to complete their senior year at the 
seminary. 

Memorials were read for the late C. W. Baker, D.D., A. E. 
Wagner, D.D., J. Frank Motter and Luther Kuhlman, D.D., 
at a special memorial session. 


Laymen Show Interest in Missions 

One of the high spots of the convention was the laymen’s 
service on Tuesday evening when an audience of men that 
taxed the capacity of the church heard a stirring, informa- 
tive message from the Rev. H. H. Sipes, Ph.D., president of 
Andhra Christian College, India. Without question Dr. Sipes’ 
message created new interest, zeal and respect for the work 
of the church in the foreign field. Plans have been advanced 
by the laymen looking forward to the formation of a syn- 
odical Brotherhood. 

Dr. A. E. Bell, who at two sessions brought the report 
from the various boards of the church, was heard with inter- 
est and profit. This new plan of the Executive Board in 
presenting the causes of the church received the approval 
of synod. 

Eighty and two-tenths per cent of the 1936 apportionment 
budget was paid with thirty-nine congregations meeting the 
quota 100 per cent. A total of $98,412 was contributed by 
the synod, an increase of $41 per congregation. 

An increase in the baptized, confirmed and communing 
membership was indicated in the statistical report. The con- 
firmed membership is 49,893. Other interesting facts re- 
ported by the Committee on the State of the Church were, 
40 congregations have two services a Sunday, 50 have one, 
41 have services every two weeks, and five three times 
monthly; 66 congregations use the Common Service Book; 
an Every Member Visitation is conducted in 69; 45 congre- 
gations have Luther Leagues, 41 Christian Endeavors; there 
are 160 congregations, divided into 97 parishes. 

President of the synodical Missionary Society, Miss Grace 
Drayer, presented greetings and an informative report of, 
the work of the society. 

The next meeting of synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Carlisle, H. B. Stock, D.D., pastor. 

A special word of commendation should go to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Janson, who directed the combined children’s and adult 
choirs and who ably served at two of the services. The 
male chorus of the church sang at the laymen’s rally. To 
Pastor Janson and his congregation for their untiring efforts 
and hospitality to make the convention a pleasant one, the 
synod is indebted. Every need of the delegates was cheer- 
fully met. 


SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST 


Increased Results of Work Done—Further 
Promotion Approved 


Reported by Garrett F. Genszler, Marinette, Wis. 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH annual convention of the Synod of the 
Northwest, held at Faith Church, St. Paul, Minn., was the 
largest in the history of the synod with about two hundred 
in attendance at all sessions. The roll of synod gives ninety 
pastors and seventy-five laymen in attendance with many 
visitors. The executive officers of, synod should be com- 
mended for the fine convention they conducted. 

The host church, with its pastor, Charles L. Grant, D.D., 
and assistant pastor, the Rev. George L. Overdier, left noth- 
ing undone in their care for the comfort and entertainment 
of the delegates. The meals provided by the women of the 
church were adequate as well as delicious. 

Visitors at the convention were J. C. Kunzmann, D.D., 
who brought greetings from the Pacific Synod; R. C. Schulz, 
D.D., president of Carthage College; Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
D.D., who represented the boards of the U. L. C. A.; the 
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Mayor of St. Paul, who welcomed the convention to the 
city. Visiting missionaries from the synodical Missionary 
Society Convention that was held at the same time at Salem 
Church, Minneapolis, were Miss Faith Lippard of Japan, 
Miss Florence Buckner of Rocky Boy, Mont., Miss Verna 
Lofgren of India, and Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller of Liberia. 

The following pastors were received into the synod at this 
convention: the Rev. F. H. Block of First Church, West 
Allis, Wis.; the Rev. C. A. Piel of St. John’s Church, Elk- 
horn, Wis.; the Rev. Irving Wendt, assistant pastor of 
Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, Wis.; the Rev. Carl Almer of 
St. John’s Church, Kildeer, N. D.; the Rev. R. B. Nell, Dean 
of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., a member of the 
convention church, who is a graduate of Gettysburg and 
Thiel Colleges and has taught in three Lutheran colleges, 
Thiel, Wartburg and Augsburg. 


Two Men Ordained 


On the closing evening of synod two graduates of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary were ordained to 
the gospel ministry: the Rev. R. W. Roth, son of the Rev. 
P. W. Roth of Milwaukee, called as assistant pastor at St. 
Paul’s Church, Neenah, Wis., and the Rev. R. Bertram Reed, 
son of Prof. H. B. Reed, D.D., of Northwestern Seminary 
of Minneapolis. He has been active in the organization of 
the new St. Peter’s Mission Church of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
will serve as its pastor. 

The reports given showed that the work of the church 
was on the up trend. More is being done in the field of 
benevolence. The only minor note was the report on Sun- 
day school enrollment, where a slight drop was noted. This 
same decrease is being felt throughout the churches of 
America. It is a problem that will have to be studied. 


How Money Will Be Divided 

The following budget was set up for 1937: Current ex- 
penses, 5.83%; ministerial education, 1.47%; president’s 
salary, 5.88%; home missions, 11.76%; Northwestern Sem- 
inary, 20.70%; inner missions, 3.00%; Carthage College, .80% 
(new item made to express the synod’s appreciation of the 
service rendered our synod by Carthage); United Lutheran 
Church in America, 50.00%; Contingent Fund, .51%. 

The income for Inner Missions is to be divided as follows: 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin, 50%; Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Minnesota, 12%; Nachusa Orphanage, 15%; 
Tabitha Home, 742%; Lutheran Welfare Society of North 
Dakota, 3%; Milwaukee Inner Mission Society, 124%2%. 

The ten years of faithful service and leadership of R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., president of the Northwest Synod, was 
recognized by resolution, and a gift purse of a substantial 
sum collected from the pastors and lay delegates was pre- 
sented to him. 

Another resolution was, “Resolved that we express our 
thanks to Editor Melhorn for the generous space allowed our 
synod during the past year in issues of THE LUTHERAN. 


Madison, Wis., Church Property 

Synod voted to become a co-guarantor to the extent of 
$50,000 with the Board of American Missions in order to | 
save Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., which has 
been in grievous financial difficulty for the past few years. 

In response to a recommendation of the United Lutheran 
Church at the Columbus Convention, synod voted to estab- 
lish a special committee to study, purify, and develop church 
music. 

The convention adopted the recommendation of the pres- 
ident that the synod co-operate wholeheartedly in all plans 
of the United Lutheran Church regarding promotional ac- 
tivity, especially in endeavoring to secure a wider reading 
of the official church paper, THe LuTHEeRAN, and in par- 
ticipating as far as possible on our territory in the group 
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meetings planned for next fall by the church’s official com- 
mittees. 

Synod is to co-operate with the Board of American Mis- 
sions to secure in 1938 a Church Extension Fund as the 
church’s Twentieth Anniversary Thank Offering. 

The following were elected as members of the Steward- 
ship Committee of synod: J. A. Dressler, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. Miller of Minneapolis; the Rev. T. S. Rees of 
Winnipeg, Canada; the Rev. G. B. McCreary of Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Mr. August Moths of West Bend, Wis. 

Next year’s convention will meet at Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 
Recovery After Flood Losses Reported 
By the Rey. Ivan Heft 


THe KentTucKY-TENNESSEE Synop of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church held its fourth annual convention May 25 
and 26 in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., the Rev. David 
M. Funk pastor. The convention, while the fourth of the 
present organization, is one of a succession begun in 1821 
in old St. Paul’s Church of Nelson County, Kentucky, and 
shared in by the Kentucky and Tennessee churches with 
but one omission since 1835. 

Perhaps the most eagerly awaited report of the conven- 
tion was that concerning the relief and rehabilitation by the 
Inner Mission Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America of the recently flood-stricken churches. Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, Executive Secretary of the Board, and Pastor 
Frank O. Taafel, chairman of the synodical Inner Mission 
Committee, made this report. And truly was the Scripture 
fulfilled that death is swallowed up in victory. 

Of twenty-two congregations affected by the flood from 
Marietta, Ohio, to Paducah, Ky., eight were in the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. Of the thirteen to sustain property 
damage, six were in this synod. To date $22,772 has been 
granted the Kentucky-Tennessee churches, with an ap- 
proximate $700 yet to be awarded, while $23,749.51 has been 
granted to the remaining seven churches scattered among 
three other synods. All this is part of the $75,000 fund raised 
by the church at large. 


Flood Restorations : 

In the five Louisville churches the work of restoration is 
complete in some cases, and almost so in the rest. In 
Paducah, however, the disaster was so severe as to render 
inadvisable the repair of the damaged structure. For the 
entire building, save the comb of the roof, was submerged, 
and sections of the floor and walls and roof itself, together 
with the furnishings of the church, were so badly warped 
and torn as to be beyond salvage. St. Matthew’s, Paducah, 
must build entirely anew, but until that time its zeal is far 
from languishing. Under the splendid leadership of Pastor 
Ivan Ross the congregation is worshiping in the eighty- 
year-old building out of town from Paducah, which gave 
place to the church in town a few years ago. Attendances 
are taxing the old church to the limit, and the building, 
which for these latter years has been used but once an- 
nually for homecoming service, is once more serving its 
people until such time as that congregation can again press 
onward toward its destined goal. 

Eleven pastors in the flood area sustained personal losses 
in varying degrees, and the Inner Mission Board granted 
them $3,325 toward restoring or replacing lost furniture, 
books and the like. Toward emergency relief in Lutheran 
homes $3,649.74 has been given, besides some thirty-five 
tons of clothing valued at some $20,000. Our church at large 
was determined that none of its children should suffer. Fuel 
and food and clothing and money was sent to those in want. 
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In the worst disaster that these churches have‘ever suffered, 
singly or collectively, their brethren in Christ Jesus did not 
fail them in any moment or in any respect. 

There yet remains family rehabilitation, and to this end 
some $10,000 has been designated by the Inner Mission 
Board to supplement the work done by the Red Cross or 
other organizations. For in spite of the earnest efforts of 
these agencies, inequalities in judgment must occasionally 
appear, and our church is resolute that none of her fold 
suffers unwarrantedly. 

One word ought yet to be said concerning the flood sit- 
uation. For the most part, material damage has been cared 
for. Indeed, the writer overheard one of the 60,000 Derby 
Day visitors on the streets of Louisville opine that the radio 
broadeastings during the flood were but a “pack of lies,” 
because nowhere in the city had he seen marks or traces of 
the flood! We are out of the realm of material damage, but 
our pastors know full well that we are now in the realm of 
spiritual damage. By this is not meant that our people are 
not coming to church,—they are coming with greater at- 
tendance and spiritual fervor than before the flood. But so 
many of them are suffering from “flood shock.” And this 
is by no means confined to those who had been refugees or 
suffered property loss. Everyone in those fateful days was 
under fearful strain. The crisis is past, but the tension is 
now taking its toll. And now, perhaps even more than in 
those harrowing days, is there need of wise, patient, sym- 
pathetic pastoral guidance and care. 


Mr. J. K. Jensen Welcomed 


In addition to Dr. Krumbholz, who preached at the eve- 
ning service on May 25, Mr. J. K. Jensen of Janesville, Wis., 
member of the Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, represented the general body. Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod is ever happy to welcome the rep- 
resentatives of the church at large. This year gratitude was 
mingled with our joy. By his words and presence Mr. Jensen 
brought us the objectives that lie before our common fel- 
lowship, and gave inspiration and desire to press onward 
toward the accomplishment of those high aims. 

The meeting of synod was not without its quite vigorous 
debate and difference of opinion. This centered largely 
around certain plans for home mission expansion. For Ken- 
tucky Lutheranism is almost exclusively concentrated along 
the Ohio River, a land mostly unoccupied a hundred years 
ago, while the inland territory, which was principally the 
occupied land of a century ago, is now the lost land. There 
was no disagreement concerning the need of reclaiming this 
“irredenta” in Kentucky or occupying the land in middle 
and western Tennessee, but there was sharp difference of 
opinion as to procedure. Yet when the final decision was 
reached, there was the common conviction that it was the 
best that could be made under present conditions. And Mr. 
Jensen arose to bear tribute that he had never been in a 
church convention in which there had been such marked 
disagreement without personalities entering into the debate. 

In an impressive service that brought synod to a close, 
Student Howard A. Wessling, graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia Seminary, was made a licentiate 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Mr. Wessling is a son of 
the church in which synod met, and his pastor, the Rev. 
David M. Funk, preached a truly inspiring sermon. When 
the formalities of his call are completed, Mr. Wessling will 
be ordained. The new licentiate manifested attainments and 
a spirit that deeply impressed the entire synod. 

The officers of last year were re-elected on the first ballot: 
the Rev. I. W. Gernert of Nashville, the Rev. C. A. Robert- 
son of Louisville, and the Rev. David M. Funk as president, 
vice-president and secretary respectively; and Messrs. A. J. 
Nauman and H. D. C. Loemker, both of Louisville, as treas- 
urer and statistician. The vote was synod’s reaction to their 
faithful service. 
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SYNOD OF EAST PENNSYLVANIA 
By the Rev. Alford R. Naus 


THE NINETY-SIXTH annual convention of the Synod of East 
Pennsylvania was opened Monday night, May 24, with the 
sacrament of Holy Communion, in Tabernacle Church, 
Philadelphia, William J. Miller, D.D., pastor. 

A very practical sermon, “The Holy Spirit and the Gospel 
Ministry,” was preached by the Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove, 
Harrisburg, president of the synod. 

Tuesday night brought the usual Brotherhood Night. The 
night was hot and the humidity was worse, but the church 
was filled with men from every part of the synod’s terri- 
tory. Under the very capable direction of Mr. Carl Nocka 
there was a most inspiring song fest, the like of which the 
writer has never heard at any Brotherhood Rally. 

But that was not all. Mr. Harry A. Fritsch of Allentown, 
president of the Brotherhood, presented thoughtful remarks 
which were most timely, and President Grove again brought 
a wave of response when he spoke on “The Place of Man in 
the Church.” A layman, who was a delegate to synod, com- 
mented, “That is the first time I have ever heard a man 
ring the bell twice at one convention of synod.” Last year 
East Penn elected its president with confidence. This year 
he went beyond all expectations. 

The chief address for.the evening was presented by Dr. 
James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, South 
Carolina. If there is a layman in the U. L. C. A. more 
qualified to say the right thing at the right time and say it 
in an interesting manner, we have not met him. It was our 
privilege to associate with Dr. Kinard at Columbus in the 
broadcasts of the resumes of the sessions of the national 
convention. There we learned to have a very high respect 
for his ability. After hearing him twice in the synod con- 
vention we still rate him at the top of laymen speakers. 
Synod was fortunate to have Dr. Kinard as the represen- 
tative of the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A., and during 
the regular sessions he presented the work of the various’ 
boards and agencies of the entire church. 

The last evening session was held Wednesday night, the 
Ordination and Licensure Service. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. William E. Swoope, Lebanon, on “God’s 
Ambassadors.” Three men were ordained, six were re- 
licensed and seven were licensed. Those ordained are the 
Rey. Louis Thorn Bowers of Trinity Church, Manoa; the 
Rev. Harrison Ziegler, III., pastor of Shoop’s Church, Har- 
risburg; the Rev. Raymond Foellner, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Woodlyn. Pastor Bowers has accepted a call to be 
a missionary to China, and will be so honored at the next 
meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The following were re-licensed: the Rev. Charles Fritsch, 
Allentown; the Rev. Dale L. Kohr, Middletown; the Rev. 
Clarence E. Miller, Strassburg University, France; the Rev. 
Harry S. Bowman, Harrisburg; the Rev. Henry R. Jones, 
Philadelphia; and the Rev. Daniel E. Weigle, Philadelphia. 

The following were licensed: Robert M. Nagle, Pottsville; 
Raymond F. Wieder, Allentown; Norman B; Kellow, Manoa; 
Arthur Foellner, Ferndale; Elmer F. Seiffert, Springtown; 
Charles A. Chamberlin, Lebanon; Cleon F. Prowell, Har- 
risburg. 


Synod Votes to Merge 


Perhaps the most far-reaching item of business came with 
the presentation of the uniform report of four synods con- 
cerning a proposed merger. The other interested synods 
were Alleghany, West Pennsylvania, and Susquehanna of 
Central Pennsylvania. The Alleghany and Susquehanna 
Synods had already acted by voting unanimously. During 
this week the other two considered the problems and then 
voted the same way. In the Synod of East Pennsylvania 
there was not one dissenting vote. The president was in- 
structed to name the committee which should meet with 
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similar committees of the other synods to consider the items 

necessary to the completion of the merger. This merger will 

make one of the largest synodical bodies in the U. L. C. A., 

having 180,144 confirmed members, 625 congregations, and 

505 pastors. 
Elections 

The present officers were eligible for re-election and were 
so honored. They are Dr. E. Martin Grove, Harrisburg, 
president; the Rev. J. Harold Mumper, Lititz, secretary; the 
Rev. Alford R. Naus, Camden, N. J., treasurer; and Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout, Audubon, N. J., statistician. 

A special committee is to be appointed to head up the 
special effort to be made in 1938 for the Board of American 
Missions. This committee will be under the leadership of 
Dr. Chester S. Simonton of Harrisburg and Mr. A. H. Dur- 
boraw of Narberth. Both are members of the Executive 
Board of the Board of American Missions. 

Mr. Ivan J. Snyder of Philadelphia and Mr. Robert D. Fox 
of Middletown were elected lay members of the Mission 
Board. Dr. George A. Greiss, the present treasurer, was 
returned to his office. 

Committee of Adjudication—By action of synod, a new 
committee was formed to assist the president in certain 
problems which may arise throughout the synod. The ap- 
pointed members are: Dr. George A. Greiss, Allentown; Dr. 
Stanley Billheimer, Palmyra; Dr. Louis C. Manges, Harris- 
burg; Dr. William J. Miller, Philadelphia; Dr. Joseph D. 
Krout, Audubon, N. J.; Mr. Paul Rhoads, Harrisburg; and 
Mr. Roy C. Daugherty, Reading. 

Parish and Church School Board—the Rev. M. L. Hocker, 
Whitemarsh; the Rev. A. M. Motter, Harrisburg; Mr. August 
Kraft, Philadelphia. 

Executive Board—Mr. J. E. Miller, for many years a mem- 
ber, felt that he would have to resign. In his place Mr. 
Belding B. Slifer of Whitemarsh was elected. Mr. E. G. 
Hoover was returned. 


A Few Statistics 

Of the synod’s 159 congregations, forty-six paid the 1936 
apportionment in full, ten paid in excess. 

Synod has seven Seniors, men who have been in the gos- 
pel ministry for fifty or more years. 

Synod reports twenty-eight mission congregations, of 
which eight are in New Jersey. 

Synod has 57,870 confirmed members and 35,101 com- 
muning membership. 

The treasurer’s report shows a total of $123,397 received 
during the year. Thirty-three students were aided. 


THE FOOL 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


“THE FOOL hath said within his heart,” these words, 
“There is no God”—yet looks upon the birds 

In their swift flight across late summer’s sky. 
Does he not know that some all-seeing eye 


Guides these wee creatures to a warmer clime? 
Where they are safe from cold until the time 
They must return, still answering the call 

Of Him Who sees and marks the sparrow’s fall? 


That same fool sees the crocus pushing up 
Through cold damp sod its tiny fragile cup. 
First flower after winter’s long grim reign 
*Tis proof enough that we shall live again. 


He sees green spears—the daffodils are through! 
Bright tulips cup the morning’s crystal dew. 

All these have burst from bulbs that seemed so dead— 
And yet “There is no God,” the fool hath said. 
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UNDER THREE KINGS 
By Mrs. Edwin Bracher, Victoria, B. C. 


A COMMON REMARK made by adults to small children these 
days is: “Only four years old! And you can say you have 
lived under three kings!” And we in our short residence 
within the British Empire, eighteen months, too, can say 
that we have lived under three kings. The events of a year 
and a half in connection with those three monarchs have 
revealed to us in a faraway corner of the Empire the char- 
acter and thought of the British people in a unique way. 

The death of a well-loved ruler, the abdication of a charm- 
ing Prince, and the crowning of his little known successor 
have provided much grist for the great mills of press and 
radio. Americans are familiar with the details of ceremony 
and of tragic drama in London. It is interesting also to know 
what happens 6,000 miles from London when such events 
are taking place. 

First, I should make it clear that I write not of Canada 
but of Vancouver Island and Victoria. Once a crown colony 
but now a part of the very large Province of British Co- 
lumbia, this island is unique. When the late Will Rogers 
passed over here on his last, ill-fated flight, he wrote that 
Victoria is more English than London. Certainly it is more 
English than the rest of Canada. Living here one feels a 
remarkable closeness to England and learns how very real 
and unbelievably strong are those intangible bonds that hold 
together the largest Empire the world has seen. 


The King’s Death 


When George V died we had been in Victoria about two 
months, barely long enough to know our nextdoor neigh- 
bor and our way about town. The sudden proof of the love 
and respect which people here on the West Coast of Canada 
had for their King in distant England was amazing to us 
Americans. The King died at 11.55 P. M. which was 3.55 
P. M. in Victoria. I happened to be shopping at the time 
and first heard the news from the butcher in tones of gen- 
uine grief and regret. I stepped out onto the street and there 
were newsboys offering papers, about twenty. minutes after 
the death of the King had been announced so far away. 

Immediately there appeared in every store window in the 
city pictures of George V, with which they were well sup- 
plied, as the celebration of his Silver Jubilee was not long 
past. The public buildings were lavishly draped in purple 
and black. All the churches held memorial services, varying 
in nature with the denomination. In our Lutheran Church 
we sang the Order for,the Burial of the Dead, which is in 
the Common Service Book. It was a beautiful and im- 
pressive service, and seemed very fitting for the occasion 

- because of the fine Christian life of the departed King. 

The service most largely attended was that held in the 
Anglican Cathedral. In Canada there is no state church. 
The largest Protestant body is the United Church (formed 
in 1925 by a union of Congregational, Methodist, and part 
of the Presbyterian churches). In Victoria, however, the 
Church of England is very strong because of the large Eng- 
lish population, and the religious life of the community tends 
to center around the cathedral, at least to the extent that 
religious functions of a semi-official or state character are 
held there, this being the capital of the Province. This large 
church was crowded to the outer doors for the King’s memo- 
rial service. 

In contrast to such universal and publicly observed 
mourning was the silence at the time of Edward’s abdica- 
tion. Very little appeared in our daily paper. (There was 
absolutely no censorship, except the tastes of the people.) 
On the street small groups were seen talking quietly, sadly. 
It was a tragedy, a bitter disappointment. Although I think 
most of the English people were aware of the character 
defects of their uncrowned King, they seemed nevertheless 
to have great hopes for his reign. Undoubtedly he did pos- 
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sess many admirable qualities. We)were made to feel very 
much ashamed of our newspapers and the radio broadcasts 
at home in the States. 

What happens in a distant part of the Empire when a King 
is crowned? Many Victoria people went to London, includ- 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor. And there passed through 
this port Englishmen from the Orient and from “down- 
under,” as they commonly speak of Australia, on their way 
“home” for the Coronation. The school children gave a 
large pageant depicting the history of the British Empire. 

May 12 in Victoria was much like any patriotic occasion 
in the United States. There were parades through decorated 
streets, band concerts, and fireworks. But I must say that 
crowds on this side of the border are more orderly and less 
noisy, though to all appearances just as enthusiastic and 
sincere in their demonstrations of loyalty. The Boy Scouts 
lighted a beacon, which was a part of a chain of beacons at 
fifty-mile intervals across Canada, 


The King’s Speech Heard 


There being eight hours difference in time between Vic- 
toria and London, the King’s speech was heard here at 11.00 
A. M. We went, with thousands of others to hear that speech, 
standing on the beautiful lawns of Parliament Square, which 
slope down to the waters of the Inner Harbor. In a setting 
as green as England, with English flowers blooming all about 
and the hawthorne and laburnum trees bursting their buds, 
we listened to the deliberate voice of George VI coming 
across a continent, across an ocean. Then as the Royal 
Standard was unfurled from the mast, a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns boomed forth. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience that we had 
the privilege of sharing with our English-Canadian cousins. 
Although we stood in sight of the blue fir-clad hills and 
mountains of the northwestern wilds, we felt almost as if 
we were in England! On the steps of the Parliament build- 
ings were seated the government officials flanked by the 
scarlet tunics of the Mounties. The air was filled with the 
skirling and droning of bagpipes. From the ships lying in 
the harbor fluttered strings of the flags of all nations. But 
the scene was made brightest by the colorful uniforms of 
the Canadian Scottish Regiment, the Coast Brigade, the 
Light Infantry, and the naval detachments; a great contrast 
to the American khaki! To the tune of “The British Gren- 
adiers” 1,200 uniforms marched past the governor’s rep- 
resentative. One could not doubt it was a great day for the 
Empire. 

Some time ago there appeared in THe LuTHERAN figures 
giving the “percentage of population in affiliation with some 
Christian church.” Canada was listed as having over eighty 
per cent, in all its provinces, which is higher than for any 
part of the United States. That these are more than mere 
figures makes itself felt in the difference between Victoria 
and the two states immediately to the south where the per- 
centage is given as only thirty-five, and where there are 
towns in which a Christian can scarcely feel at home. The 
extent of religious influence and the position of the church 
in this province is very clearly demonstrated at the time of 
such an event as the Coronation; just as the Christian in- 
fluence on morals was apparent at the time of Edward’s 
abdication. 


Prayers Offered 


On the Sunday preceding May 12 every church took rec- 
ognition of the impending event in some way, chiefly in 
prayers for Their Majesties. The Anglican churches used 
the special “form of prayer for use on the Sunday before 
the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth,” commended for general use by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. In the afternoon there 
were two Coronation Youth Rallies. On Wednesday morn- 
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CELESTIAL FIRE 


Tur Boy George Washington is credited with having placed 
among the rules he selected for his personal guidance the 
following: “Always endeavor to keep alive the little spark 
of celestial fire called conscience.” It is generally admitted 
that the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen was fairly successful in maintain- 
ing an active, watchful and reliable conscience. Heed to its 
dictates brought to him no regrets. On the contrary its ap- 
proval sustained him through a mystical satisfaction, by a 
spiritual testimony that he connected with his God. 


In the decisions of another great American, whose prob- » 


lems were especially related to moral responsibilities, the 
“inner voice” we call conscience often had an active part. 
We refer to the guidance upon which Abraham Lincoln 
depended when his conclusions as to personal and rational 
conduct were the occasions for searching criticism. Lin- 
coln’s spiritual connections were irregular, to put it mildly. 
He deliberately avoided that grace which could have been 
his through church membership, choosing instead to walk 
alone amongst the manifold and intricate paths to achieve- 
ments. He was a diligent, a painstaking, and a humble 
reader of Holy Scripture. This with a certain self-commit- 
ment to his God led him to make decisions of the greatest 
moment, his own conscience linking him and destiny. He 
also had an individualistic regard for what Washington 
called the spark of celestial fire. 

Recently we found an article in a widely read and “pop- 
ular” magazine in which the writer built his story around 
the faculty of conscience. We know that one swallow does 
not make a summer and one article does not constitute a 
trend in either literature or life. But one meteor proves the 
actuality of wandering, flaming heavenly fires. One of any 
number of theories for meteors can be accepted or refused. 
The meteor is still the star that we saw shoot across our 
vision of the sky. Astronomers can offer explanations, but 
the heavens declare the facts. 

This modern, doubting, dissenting age in which we live 
has much to its credit, but there are some terrible mistakes 
recorded against it. One of them is the dismissal of regard 
for conscience. We can locate causes for the smothering of 
this celestial fire. Intoxicated by the extension of vision 
gained by microscope and telescope, the idea has been put 
forth that only the visible exists. Completely permeated by 
the pride in self which important discoveries by scientists 
have achieved in laboratory or field or ancient burial 
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grounds, men have said that conscience, spirituality, the 
essence of virtue and of vice, and finally touch with God 
are all false conclusions that originated when man trusted 
his imagination instead of experiment and research. 

But the quality of an act, its goodness or its badness, is 
not of the imagination. The “feeling” a person has relative 
to the moral characteristics of a condition may be misguided, 
but the capacity to feel is not thereby made a product of 
imagination. One could as reasonably declare that feet and 
legs do not exist because they were used to walk west when 
the destination desired was east. What Washington called 
the little spark of celestial fire threw shadows that might be 
neglected but the fire was real just the same. 

We need a re-emphasis on the place of conscience in 
human life. Denial of the existence of this faculty whereby 
the moral color of an act or action is discerned is one among 
several fallacies by the spread of which Satan is surely 
pleased. Were we more responsive to the voice of God 
within our souls, fewer folk would go astray and boast of 
their defiance of God and their contempt for good. 


SUNDAY, JULY 4 


THE Rev. CLarRENCE B. Lunn, pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Hartford, Wis., has announced the themes of the 
sermons he will preach for a period of fifteen Sundays be- 
ginning June 6 and ending September 12. Our attention was 
caught by the subject chosen for July 4—“Making the World 
Unsafe for Democracy.” 

The deduction is safe that Pastor Lund has taken note of 
the fact that July 4 this year occurs on Sunday. There is 
thereby offered a special opportunity to link together the 
fact that a great many pulpit discourses on that day will 
bear upon the relationships of religion and citizenship. It 
is something of a coincidence that the Gospel lesson for the 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity contains our Lord’s declarations 
concerning righteousness, brotherliness and agreement with 
one’s adversaries. 

In our opinion, the celebration of Independence Day calls 
for the best the American pulpit can produce with reference 
to lasting equity and enjoyment of the nation’s resources. It 
would be of the greatest possible value to those who are 
involved in economic disputes if for the resorts to violence 
that have occurred in several areas, dependence upon 
negotiations by responsible representatives of both sides 
could be substituted. The use of missiles accomplishes noth- 
ing. In the long run, agreements must be reached by con- 
ferences. Every indulgence in violence not only destroys 
the confidence that should exist between industry and labor, 
but it gives the more radical, reckless employer or em- 
ployee the opportunity to do irreparable damage. There is 
no partisanship in such advice from the pulpit. There is a 
suitable text for agreements in the Gospel for the day. 


CONCERNING CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


We succsst filing the article in this issue by Dr. E. E. 
Fischer for future use,—but after it has been read and re- 
read. The contribution’s thoroughness and fairness need no 
emphasis by us; they are both evident to anyone who studies 
the paragraphs. We refer to the article here partly to ex- 
press THe LurTHERAN’s thanks to its writer for the gift of his 
time and knowledge, and second to remark that circum- 
stances of several sorts led us to ask Dr. Fischer to furnish 
the contribution. 

Occasionally we become familiar with complaints of laxity 
in discipline in congregations. Conscientious members feel 
that evil conduct should not only be rebuked but that the 
church should keep its community free from offenders whose 
hypocrisy or open sinning brings shame to the Lord’s people. 
Then there are the vague criticisms of our general body, the 
U. L. C. A., because of its attitude toward the views of other 
Lutheran groups relative to fellowship in pulpit and altar. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AS THE PAsT record of THe LUTHERAN abundantly shows, 
we are great believers in statistics,—especially statistics 
compiled with a noble and altruistic purpose. But some of 
the computations as to the extent of the universe, the age 
of humanity and the number of germs in a piece of cheese 
leave us cold. However, we meet them so often and in such 
good society that we are not too peeved. But too much is 
enough. We are constrained to surrender our reluctance 
and enter protest against a lately published comment on the 
amount of energy required for intellectual, that is, brain- 
using occupations. A recent researcher has arrived at the 
conclusion that the energy in half a peanut per hour is 
equivalent to the drafts on the power house of an average 
person who has a job of thinking. Had the scientist’s pub- 
licity man been specific and made it plain to what sort of 
thinkers he was referring; say, to a United States Senator 
or some college professor or even a diplomat, we would 
have repressed our indignation. But what was said in the 
careless way in which it was committed to print might have 
been used to malign editors of church papers. Half a pea- 
nut forsooth, when everybody knows a whole peanut would 
not be nearly sufficient. 


Definiteness Desired 


THE WEAKNESS in a good many declarations only becomes 
evident when one realizes that an illustration or a com- 
parison rather than an independent fact is involved. The 
toxic power of potassium cyanide used to be indicated by 
the statement—“If you put a drop of it on your tongue, you 
will kill a dog.” In recent years we hear considerable about 
exploding atoms and bombarding molecules. Recently some- 
one figured out the fuel required for a voyage on the Queen 
Mary in terms of exploded molecules of water. A pint or so 
of water would send the great ship across the sea, if the 
power bound up in the chemical structure of this com- 
monest of earthly substances could be released, the scientists 
tell us. That is, some of them do. 


One of the cleverest speculations for which comparisons 
were the basis we heard expressed by Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
great British scientist. He wanted to plant in the minds of 
those listening to his lectures on “spiritism” the idea that 
there is “sufficient space” about us to permit the souls of 
the departed to be near us but invisible. He began by 
referring to the space allocated by nature to a molecule of 
water. As we recall his comparison, he said: “Think of a 
tea cup in relation to the Atlantic Ocean’s contents as similar 
to the ratio of the molecule’s size in the space in which it 
vibrates. There is plenty of room all about us for the spirits 
of the departed.” There is not a particle of logic in that 
conclusion. It is merely the swiftly drawn comparison of a 
lecturer whose familiarity with one realm is proven and 
known. He trades on his authority to bolster a hypothetical 
resemblance. 
bluntly. The space which is round about us is so largely 
unoccupied as to make it quite possible for souls to be in it 
and thus near enough to earth-bound kin to permit com- 
munication with them (through a medium, who is psychic). 
Because an analogy has been stated by some authority who 
has gained our confidence and who claims truth for an as- 
sertion, we believe him. Then he adds that death is really 
the passage whereby those who hitherto have been in the 
body now inhabit the area round about us. 

The really incredible thing was the terrible vacuum created 
in the lives of many British people by the tragic deaths of 
their young men and women during the World War. Such 
men as Sir Oliver Lodge, A. Conan Doyle and Sir Harry 
Lauder never realized the vastness of spirituality until the 
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grief incident to deaths of beloved ones bore witness thereto. 
Religion does not spare us the grief of separation, but it 
does not leave us in ignorance of a “somewhere” in which 
the souls of Christ’s children await the coming of others and 
the eventual resurrection of all who die in faith. As one 
listened to Sir Oliver Lodge’s lecture, one could realize that 
his losses had been of a sort which money cannot replace. 
Nor can science. From such devils of sorrow, the comfort 
of faith in Christ is the refuge. 


Superlative, Impudence or Stupidity 


BEFORE US as we write is a letter addressed to the execu- 
tive secretary of a nation-wide organization of young peo- 
ple, which is the acme of either the impudence or the 
stupidity of its writer. It carries the signature of a liquor 
merchant and is a proposition to serve champagne at the 
banquet session of a youth organization at its coming: na- 
tional convention. In one paragraph one reads: “Cham- 
pagne, as though by magic, will transform your banquet from 
‘just another dinner’ to the most royal of all banquets, a 
champagne dinner.” 

The only sort of royalty conceivable as the result of 
drinking an alcoholic beverage at a banquet is that depicted 
in books that describe the celebrations that took place in 
the palaces of kings and barons of pre-Reformation days. 
There was one figure at such orgies whose crown was cap 
and bells, whose scepter was a wand and whose sword was 
a wooden lath. When the company became drunk, the re- 
marks of the king’s fool circulated as wisdom. 

The poet Byron had a line of which our recollection is 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.” If the 
advertising policy of the firm above cited is to any con- 
siderable degree characteristic of the liquor industry as a 
whole, it will be only a short time before outraged decency 
will call for summary action against such inpudence or 
stupidity or both. We do not believe the American people 
have become so hardened in sympathy and propriety as to 
approve by inaction the ruthless activities of many of those 
handling liquor. There is surely some shame among us when 
our own young people are baited to make fools of them- 
selves. 


Leadership Lacking 


In PHILADELPHIA where the General Assembly of thé Pres- 
byterian Church in America held its second annual conven- 
tion, the secular press gave considerable attention to a split 
that occurred in that young group. A minority of the dele- 
gates in attendance left the assembly, giving as their rea- 
sons, (first) the failure of the delegates to adopt a resolu- 
tion advocating total abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages by members, and (second) a satisfying pro- 
nouncement on pre-millenarianism. 

This group was led by the late Dr. Machen and it was 
made up of pastors and churches who left the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. The immediate cause of their separation 
was refusal to leave and to disavow the propriety of an in- 
dependent board of Foreign Missions. More accurately they 
sponsored Fundamentalism against the “liberalism” of the 
older and larger General Assembly. 

To outside observers, the 1937 division gives the impres- 
sion that the real center of the group and its centripetal 
force was Dr. Machen. In his absence, former disagree- 
ments which he kept in bounds became powerful enough to 
gain the ascendency over the need of unity. If this inter- 
pretation of the second schism is true, it reads the rest of the 
church bodies a warning to keep leaders and principles in 
correct proportions to each other. Persons pass but prin- 
ciples continue. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“CAN THE BLIND LEAD THE BLIND? 
SHALL THEY NOT BOTH FALL 
INTO THE DITCH?” 


Should not this be a lesson for all Chris- 
tians so to prepare themselves to help those 
who have not found their Saviour? Our duty 
should be to open their eyes so that they 
behold the true Light. 


The earth, O Lord, is one great field 
Of all Thy chosen seed; 

The crop prepared its fruit to yield; 
The labourers few indeed. 


We therefore come before Thee now 
By fasting and by prayer, 

Beseeching of Thy love that Thou 
Wouldst send more labourers there. 


Not for our land alone we pray, 
Though that above the rest; 
The realms and islands far away, 

O let them all be blest. 


Endue the shepherds of Thy flock 
With wisdom and with grace, 
Against false doctrine, like a rock 

To set the heart and face. 


To all that serve Thy truth reveal, 
And make Thy judgments clear; 
Make Thou Thy deacons full of zeal 

And humble and sincere: 


And give their flocks a lowly mind 
To hear and not in vain; 
That each and all may mercy find 
When Thou shalt come again. 
—J. M. Neale. 


THE GLOW OF THE 
RAINBOW 


By Laura Reid Montgomery 


RosE putT pDOwN her book and stared 
thoughtfully at the waving treetops. The 
last weeks in May had brought a summer 
warmth to the beautiful village near the 
Fox River, and the girl could see hun- 
dreds of roses bursting into bloom. Be- 
tween the quaint white cottage and the 
church there was a hedge of faint green, 
and below it a row of gorgeous peonies, 
splashes of vivid red and deep rose. 

“How lovely it is to be alive in spring,” 
sighed Rose, her eyes shining with pleas- 
ure. “I wish I’d taken an older story as 
I wished, instead of this. I didn’t like to 
refuse when Miss Tibbs urged me to take 
this, but who needs to read about the 
responsibilities of life?” 

Clara laughed. “What prosy, long words 
you use. What on earth are you reading?” 

“It’s an essay on character-building. It 
is very fine, but”—Rose spoke with a trace 
of embarrassment—“you know I don’t see 
why a girl should be expected to be an 
example all the time. I'll look out for my- 
self, and that’s enough.” 

“That sounds all right,” returned Clara, 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


doubtfully, “but you are so popular that 
what you do seems right, especially to the 
younger ones. I think that bit about pre- 
cept upon precept is lovely; somehow, it 
is fine to think that even girls like us are 
able to influence others and help.” 

Rose pushed back her yellow hair im- 
patiently and drew in a long breath; spring 
beckoned her with impelling fingers, the 
sweet-scented breeze was laden with mys- 
terious whispers of the spicy forest, and 
she longed to fling herself down beneath 
the trees and dream of great deeds to be 
accomplished, once the tiresome business 
of school was finished. 

“T’m going out,” she declared. 

Clara looked a bit wistful, but said 
nothing. 

“Come on.” 

“I promised to take a turn at the library 
today; Miss Betty had to go to town.” 

“Clara, I ought to go with you and help 
you, but, honestly, I cannot settle down 
in weather like this. Let someone else 
substitute. Miss Betty needn’t have chosen 
a glorious day like this to be absent. Some 
other time I'll help out,” and Rose dis- 
appeared down the stairway as Clara 
smoothed her dark hair, preparatory to 


“going down to the village library that had 


been started by the book-lovers of the 
town. 

As Rose stepped upon the veranda of 
her own house, two girls met her. 

“We're going to the woods to explore the 
Pirate’s Den, Rose; come with us. I have 
candles and matches, and Em has brought 
a box of sandwiches.” 

“The Pirate’s Den!” exclaimed Rose, joy- 
fully. “Without any older people? They 
say it’s dangerous in there; dark and 
slimy, with green mosses clinging to the 
top. 

“Who wants any older people? I like 
adventure. Boys do things like that every 
day, but a girl is expected to sit down and 
stitch; why”—there was a drift of laughter 
as the speaker recollected something 
amusing—“I was actually told I should 
read something improving every day.” 

Rose was instantly conscious of the slim 
volume of essays she held. She had been 
reading an essay every day after school in 
response to that same suggestion, and, 
while she did not at all regret her effort, 
she knew that Polly would tease her and 
mention the subject before the rest of the 
girls with her keen, caustic comments. 

“Rose, I'll go walking with you.” 

The three girls turned as Bobbie’s voice 
came agitatedly from the hallway. 

“Yes, he would,” smiled Polly, “if he 
could.” 

“Run back, dear, and finish your nap. 
Rose is going a long way, too far for you.” 

“Mummie said—” 

Rose hurried on beyond earshot. Bobbie 
was difficult to manage, and would prob- 
ably make audible objections to being left 
behind. 

“Got a story book there?” queried Em, 
who spent her leisure in reading strange 
tales of disguised princesses who were in- 


credibly lovely and whose nobleness in- 
variably brought them astonishing re- 
wards. “I was reading of a girl who gave 
up her life for her little sister, and—” 

Polly interrupted: “Rose, your home. is 
nearest; run back and get a ball of stout 
cord. We must be tied to each other as 
we explore.” 

Rose thrilled at the idea of probable 
danger, and rushed back. 

Dropping her book of essays on the hall 
table, she went to the pantry for the string 
box, and helped herself to a supply of 
cakes. They would go nicely with Em’s 
sandwiches. 

“Say, Miss Rose, those cakes are for sup- 
per; don’t—” 

Rose ran past the grumbling maid. 
“You'll never miss these, Sarah, and I 
might not be back to supper. It’s past 
three o’clock now.” 

For some reason her glance at the moon- 
faced clock in the big, clean kitchen re- 
minded her of something. Although she 
had never definitely promised not to ex- 
plore the Pirate’s Den, she knew her 
mother considered the lonely place in the 
woods dangerous, and Mrs. Dalton had 
frequently said that none of the girls 
ought to go near there unless one of the 
fathers or older brothers accompanied the 
young girls. 

Sarah shot her a shrewd glance as the 
girl stood thinking, her eyes upon the 
clock. “Where are you going to be gone 
so long?” 

“That will do, Sarah,” remarked Rose, 
haughtily; “you know you are not re- 
sponsible for me.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered the old servant, 
unimpressed by the ruffled manner of her 
former nurseling, “but we’re all respon- 
sible for each other, in a way. I notice 
even your little brother is beginning to 
listen to what you say and copy you when 
you lift your shoulders.” 

Rose shrugged them in close imitation 
of one of the older girls. Sarah’s brusque 
comment had decided her; she was no 
baby to have the servant ask where she 
was going. A senior in high school de- 
mands recognition of her status. That a 
stately senior might lose some of her 
dignity in exploring a reputed pirate’s cave 
did not occur to her. 

“Thanks for the cakes,” she called 
sweetly; “by-by,” and giggled as Sarah’s 
mutter followed her. 

Many of the neighbors looked smilingly 
at the bright-faced trio going up the tree- 
lined street. Spring and youth were a 
radiant combination with the soft wind 
from the river rustling the trees above 
their bare heads. 

When the girls had climbed the hill the 
road grew lonely, and they practiced their 
class song. As they passed the miniature 
waterfall near the cement works, Rose 
paused. : 

“Did you hear anything?” she demanded. 

“Nothing but the water talking to the 
fall,” replied Polly. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE DEER THAT SLEPT IN 
FLOWER BEDS 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


LoNG YEARS AGO a baby fawn lost his 
deer mother. They lived in the north 
woods of Michigan bordering the Strait of 
Mackinac. Little Lloyd’s great-grand- 
father was a young man then, and it was 
he who found the hungry little animal 
wandering in the woods. He couldn’t find 
the mother, so he took her fawn to his 
own home. 

Lloyd’s grandma was this great-grand- 
father’s little girl then, and she never for- 
got the darling fawn. That is how we hap- 
pen to know about him. She told me the 
story only the other day. The little fawn 
grew and grew until he became a big 
deer. He was gentle and good always. 
Even when he had grown into a big deer 
the family still loved him, and he must 
have loved them. 

However, the deer had one bad habit. 
He always chose the wrong beds for his 
naps and no one could make him stop. 
The deer could leap over the highest 
fences; so when he chose to sleep in Lloyd’s 
grandma’s grandmother’s flower beds, no 
one could stop him. And sleeping in flower 
beds was the deer’s bad habit! 

Lloyd’s grandma’s grandmother had 
beds of beautiful old-fashioned flowers, 
and she didn’t like to have them all spoiled 
by the deer, even though he was a be- 
loved pet. Every day he used to leap over 
the fence and land in the middle of a 
flower bed. There he would stretch him- 
self out and go to sleep. 

That long-ago grandmother was sure 
that the deer noticed beauty or he would 
not have loved her flower beds as he did, 
but that was no comfort to her. 

The pet was offered beds of sweet-smell- 
ing hay for his naps, but he wouldn’t go 
to sleep in the hay, when bright blossoms 
were blooming in the flower beds. 

At last the deer pet had to be sent so 
far away that he couldn’t come home to 
the flower beds. In the Strait of Mackinac 
there are beautiful islands. One day the 
pet deer was tied so that he could not 
escape, and was then loaded into a boat. 
Next thing he knew he was sailing far 
over the blue water to Mackinac Island. 
There he doubtless lived happily ever 
after, or at least, as happily as he could, 
far from his favorite flower beds. 

—Unknown. 


SMILES 


“T ruink that children are not as observ- 
ing as they used to be,” said the inspector 
to the teacher. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, I'll prove it to you,” and turning 
to the class the inspector said: “Someone 
give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little boy eagerly. 

The inspector wrote 73 on the board and 
nothing was said. 

“Will someone else give me a number?” 

“Fifty-two,” said another lad. 

“The inspector wrote down 25 on the 
board and smiled at the teacher. He 
called for another number and young Jack 
called out: “Seventy-seven; now see if 
you can change that.”—Selected. 
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TO MY DAD 


I woutp that I again could be 
A tiny tot upon the knee 
Of that sweet soul I always knew as Dad, 
And gaze again into his eyes, 
As he with gravity replies 
To some pointless query from his lad. 


To once again sit by his side, 
As he with kindly smile denied 
A child’s request for that which could 
not be; 
Or lie at rest upon my bed, 
And listen, tensely, as he read 
Some simple tale with childish thrill for 
me. 


To live again the days we knew, 
When in some pond a line we threw, 
Or sat beside a babbling brook for hours; 
The fish were often not a string— 
But mem’ry is a priceless thing— 
If only we could add to that of ours! 


But from my dreams I now awake, 
And realize with empty ache 
That Dad, whom I revered and loved, is 
gone: 
With humble heart a prayer I say, 
That I may follow his sweet way, 


-And be most grateful that I was his son. 


—Henry C. Churchman, Jr. 


ETHEL’S ENGLISH LESSON 


“Bitty, why in the world don’t you do 
your studying before you start reading 
that story? You know how it always is— 
you read for a while and then you're too 
sleepy to do your studying and you let it 
go until morning. Then you oversleep and 
have to go to school with your arithmetic 
only half done.” Ethel’s tone was im- 
patient. 

Billy made no reply. He only settled 
himself more deeply in one corner of the 
davenport and went on with his story. 

“Billy!” said Ethel sharply. “Put down 
your book and start to study.” 

The boy looked up at his sister defi- 
antly. “You mind your own business,” he 
retorted. “You tend to your lessons and 
Ill tend to mine.” 

“If you only would, it would be all 
right,” scolded Ethel. “But you don’t half 
do your work. I should think you’d be 
ashamed to have such poor lessons all the 
time. I’m going to take that book away 
from you.” 

She snatched at the book, but Billy was 
too quick for her, and he ran out of the 
room with a mocking laugh, his book held 
safely in one triumphantly waving hand. 

Ethel sat down with a jerk and began 
to study her English. She was an excel- 
lent student and Billy’s careless ways an- 
noyed her exceedingly. “It isn’t as if he 
were stupid,” she thought angrily. “He’s 
just lazy.” Then she opened her book 
and began to read. The class was mem- 
orizing ancient proverbs and maxims for 
the next day’s work, and the first sentence 
that met Ethel’s eyes was quoted from 
Helvetius. 

“Harsh counsels have no effect: they 
are like hammers which are always re- 
pulsed by the anvil,’” she read, and she 
bit her lip and flushed as she read it over. 
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For a few moments she sat thinking. Then 
she rose and went to her brother’s room. 

“Billy,” she said quietly, as she sat down 
beside him, “I’m sorry I was cross. But 
you see you could be such a good stu- 
dent that I hate to see you get into care- 
less ways with your studying. Your 
teacher told me that you could be one of 
the best students in the room if you would 
just work a little harder. You’d enjoy your 
book all the more if you finished your 
arithmetic first.” 

Billy looked up in surprise at her 
changed tone. “Did Miss Elliott say that?” 
he demanded eagerly. “Say, I guess then 
it’s worth while studying. I’d just as soon 
get my studying done first anyway,” he 
added sheepishly, “only you pick at me 
so much that I guess I’ve been contrary.” 

“Well, ’m not going to pick at you any 
more,” promised Ethel. 

“Then I'll get at it and learn my lesson 
right now,” said Billy, picking up his 
arithmetic. “I suppose you’ve got your 
lessons all learned.” 

“Not quite,” said Ethel, smiling a little, 
“but I’ve learned one lesson at any rate, 
that I’m sure I'll never forget as long as 
I live.” 

—Lutheran Youth. 


TALK WITH NATURE 


“I THINK you're quite funny,” I said 

To the river, “for while you’ve a bed, 
You're awake night and day 
And run: on, yet you stay; 

And your mouth is so far from your head.” 


I said to the hill: “I'll allow 

You have a most wonderful brow, 
But you’ve such a big foot 
That you never can put 

On a shoe of the style they use now.” 


I said to the tree: “You are queer; 
Your trunk is all packed, but I fear 
You can’t leave until spring 
When—a curious thing— 
You must still remain standing right here.” 


To a green red blackberry I said: 

“T know you are green when you're red, 
And you’re red when you're green, 
But to say what I mean 

Is enough to befuddle one’s head.”—Sel. 


A QUESTION 


A LITTLE Girt, daughter of a clergyman, 
had heard a great deal about “installing a 
minister,” during her father’s first few 
weeks as the new minister of a parish. One 
day she approached her father and said, 
“Papa, what does it mean when they in- 
stall a pastor? Does it mean that they put 
him in a stall and feed him?” “Oh, no, my 
dear,” said the fond parent; “it means that 
they hitch him to a church and expect him 
to pull it along with the congregation in- 
side.” That tells the story of the failure 
of a multitude of churches. The burdens 
that are crushing many a pastor would 
make strong, growing Christians of his 
people if each one were bearing his share. 
—Samuel Blair. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A. Kind Son and Brother 


In Spite of Injustice and Exaltation Joseph Shows Kindness 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Genesis 46: 1-7, 28-30; 50: 24-26. The Sunday School Lesson for June 20 


In GENESIS we find many interesting 
sidelights on the persons and ways of 
primitive families. This interest climaxes 
in the family of Jacob. In that family 
Joseph is the outstanding person. Jacob 
proved to be a good father. Joseph turned 
out to be an honored son in the family. 
The family tie bound them firmly. Sep- 
aration by space and time did not dull the 
sense of love and loyalty of Joseph for 
his family. He counted it no disgrace to 
acknowledge the humble home folks. He 
cared for them in their trouble. In a real 
sense he was their savior. Pomp and cir- 
cumstance did not hold him aloof from 
them. Injustice to him by them did not 
suppress his love for them. Joseph drew 
on the exaltation that was his in Egypt to 
provide for his distressed family. He bub- 
bled over with kindness for all of them 
when it would have seemed justifiable to 
snub and ignore them. Such magnanimity 
as Joseph showed is hard to account for. 
The best explanation is in his own state- 
ment to his brothers, when he told them 
that God had been back of their selling 
him into Egypt so that he would be able 
to save and preserve them. There was no 
resentment in his attitude. He found an 
opportunity for serving them was opened 
for him in his years of slavery and serv- 
ice in Egypt. 

All this kindness reached a high point 
when Joseph made provision for the 
migration of his family to Egypt. His con- 
cern centered in his father. The coming 
of Jacob was the event for which he hoped 
and planned. This lesson starts in Canaan 
with the decision of Jacob to go to Egypt. 
It closes with the embalming of Joseph’s 
body in Egypt. The note of kindness is 
sounded much in the record of Jacob’s 
going to Egypt. 


A Long Journey 


It was hard for Jacob to leave Canaan. 
Egypt had but one attraction for him. He 
had finally decided that the report of his 
sons that Joseph was a great man in Egypt 
must be true. The wagons Joseph had 
sent indicated that Joseph still cared for 
him. But Jacob was religious. He was 
eager to worship God and receive direc- 
tions from God. This stupendous under- 
taking could not be started without God’s 
approval. Hence he offered sacrifices to 
the God of his father Isaac at Beersheba. 
God accepted his worship and gave him 
assurance that he should go to Egypt. The 
promise was made that his name would 
be remembered, and that from him would 
descend a great nation. Nothing would 
appeal to Jacob more than such a prom- 
ise. More than that God assured Jacob 
that He would go with him and that he 
would see Joseph in Egypt. In fact, Joseph 
would attend him when he died. Every 
barrier was taken away. Hesitant Jacob 
became eager to make the long journey. 
He was too careful an economist to leave 
his property behind, as Joseph had ad- 


vised him to do. Joseph could and would 
provide for every want, but Jacob insisted 
on taking his cattle and goods with him. 
So the journey was made. It was not a 
large group that made the journey. It 
was not a caravan to attract attention. 
But later events proved how potent it was 
in determining the future course of a 
great race. Apparently Jacob stood the 
trip well, and did not release his position 
as head of the family, but gave directions 
as to what must be done when they ar- 
rived in Egypt. 


A Loving Reunion 


Judah was entrusted with informing 
Joseph of their arrival in Egypt. It seems 
that Judah had risen to a high position in 
the family. He was the mediary between 
Jacob and Joseph. He was fitted for this 
because of his plea for Benjamin; Joseph 
would respect him as the emissary of 
Jacob. Already Goshen had been chosen 
as the place for their sojourn in Egypt. 
This was a rich part of Egypt east of the 
Nile; it was adapted for the farmer-shep- 
herd life Jacob’s family was to lead there. 
The meeting of Joseph and Jacob was full 
of uncontrolled emotion. Years had passed 
since they had seen each other. Joseph 
had attained maturity and renown. Jacob 
had grown old. But their hearts were un- 
changed. Love was, as strong between 
them as ever. Joseph came in his royal 
attire. No doubt this was a requirement 
of his office. These gorgeous robes, sym- 
bolizing his position and power, would re- 
move any doubt from Jacob’s mind that 
Joseph was indeed a great man. But when 
they met they were only father and son. 
Joseph was back again in relation to his 
father where he was when he was forcibly 
taken from Canaan. The joy of being to- 


THINK OF THESE 


Krinpness rarely goes unrewarded. 


The wise family seeks divine direction 
when it faces some vital issue. 


When government officials consider 
themselves servants of God all of us will 
live in a better world. 


A great man can shed his royal robes 
and still be truly great. 


A man honors himself by acknowledg- 
ing the guiding hand of God in his life. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 14-20 
tay es Kindness to His Father. Genesis 


21-7. 
Joseph’s Kindness to His Brothers. Genesis 
46: 28-30; 50: 24-26. 

Remembering Loved Ones. Colossians 2: 1-5. 
. Honoring Parents. Proverbs 1: 7-9. 

Forgiving One Another. Colossians 3: 12-17. 
. Standing by One Another. Neb, 4: 19-23. 

Jesus Helping in the Home. Luke 2: 46-52. 
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gether supplanted all thought of their 
separation as to age or standing in the 
world. The reunion was a beautiful scene. 
It did them both good. Jacob expressed 
his deep satisfaction by saying he was 
ready to die. For years he had yearned 
for such a reunion as this, but had always 
been sure it could never be. There was 
nothing greater to look forward to. He 
had reached the highest joy he could im- 
agine; so he could die happy. But Joseph 
had planned it all. Joseph had made pos- 
sible this reunion. The family was united 
and provided for. The kindness of Joseph 
was remarkable. His willingness to forgive 
all the injustice of his brothers to him was 
hardly to be expected. Joseph stands out 
in the great family of Jacob as the choicest 
of the sons. 


A Life Contemplated 


Joseph looked far ahead, how far he did 
not even dream. While he lived he ex- 
tended his kindly hand in providing for 
his family. The death of Jacob did not 
change his kind attitude toward his broth- 
ers, as they feared. When his death came 
Joseph spoke as a prophet, predicting that 
the time would come when God would 
restore them to Canaan. But he set no 
date for God’s coming to take them out 
of Egypt. The fondness of Joseph for his 
family and for the country of his youth 
was expressed in his request that his body 
be embalmed and kept and carried back 
with them to Canaan for final burial. All 
the magnificence of an Egyptian tomb had- 
no appeal for him. He cared not for royal 
burial. He preferred the humble way of 
the family. Centuries passed before 
Joseph’s dying wish was fulfilled. 


A SPECIAL MONTH 
COMING 


Yes; 1T 1s Parish Education Month. This 
special month has been profitably used by 
many congregations for the past few 
years. The Parish and Church School 
Board has again prepared and sent out 
the literature for guidance and use next 
September. Each year this is the special 
month for surveying the parish and pro- 
viding such means of instruction and help 
as will stimulate the entire congregation 
to a broader and livelier interest in mat- 
ters educational. 

It is the plan that the literature for next 
September has already been received by 
pastors and superintendents, that this lit- 
erature has been carefully examined, that 
needed committees have been appointed, 
and that definite plans for the month have 
been discussed. Unless all this is done be- 
fore the usual summer let-down comes, it 
is quite probable that there will not be as 
effective and profitable an observance of 
the month as is expected and possible. No 
work of the church can be well done with-: 
out planned preparation. 

The importance of having the entire 
parish aware of its possible advancement 
in symmetrical education need not be de- 
fended by argument. The fact is self- 
evident. Two dangers are lurking; some do 
not start preparing in time, and some do 
not join the procession of the congrega- 
tions observing Parish Education Month. 
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~The Young ‘People | 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
NEXT DOOR 


Scripture Lesson: John 4: 39-42 


Tue Scriprure Lesson is the concluding 
verses of the story of Jesus and the woman 
of Samaria. Few Jews traveled back and 
forth between Judea and Galilee by way 
of Samaria. Usually they went to the 
trouble of crossing the Jordan River twice, 
rather than to have any contacts with these 
“People Who Lived Next Door.” The Jews 
were race-conscious, especially after the 
long captivity, and generally divided the 
peoples of the world into two groups, Jews 
and dogs. While God did intend this race 
to recognize its peculiar relationship to 
Him, certainly there was nothing Godlike 
in their attitude toward other races. God 
had blessed them that they might be a 
blessing. But they had come to think that 
God had blessed them because of their 
unique merit. We would say that they 
suffered from a superiority complex. 

Jesus did not accept this viewpoint in 
his contacts with the people next door. 
With a fine disregard for popular prej- 
udice He constantly chose Samaritans to 
be the heroes of His stories or the for- 
tunate objects of His miracles. In this in- 
stance, Jesus led His disciples directly 
through Samaria. He accepted the oppor- 
tunity for conversation with the woman 
at the well. He also accepted a drink 
from her water pitcher. In the end He 
won the hearts of the people of Samaria 
in spite of their racial resentment of the 
treatment they received from His nation. 
He stayed for two days in the city of 
Samaria and certainly made many dis- 
ciples from its people. A very casual study 
of this whole incident should discover 
some principles that we may apply to our 
relationship with “The People Who Live 
Next Door.” 


A Different Race 


As we have suggested, there was a 
marked line of cleavage between Jew and 
Samaritan. There was even more prej- 
udice on the part of the Jews toward the 
Samaritans than toward the Gentiles. We 
understand this better when we remem- 
ber that the Samaritans were a hybrid 
race. Pure blood races usually despise 
races of mixed blood and feel their own 
superiority. The origin of the race was 
due to the strategy of the Assyrian kings 
in removing the peoples of captured na- 
tions to some other part of their kingdom 
and replacing them with captives from 
another nation. It was a good antidote for 
rebellion. The captives brought into Pal- 
estine from the East found some of the 
Jews still living there. These Jews had 
escaped in some way the invading army. 
In process of time there was intermarriage 
between the foreigners and the natives and 
the result was the Samaritans. It was this 
despised race, the most despised of all 
races, that Jesus befriended. 

No matter what the race of “The People 


Who Live Next Door,’ the follower of 
Christ will seek their friendship. 


Different Interests 


We think of friendship as based on sim- 
ilar interests. What had Jesus in common 
with these Samaritans? One would say, 
nothing. The questionable character of 
the woman at the well would set her apart 
from Jesus. Her evident influence in the 
city of Samaria suggests that the inter- 
ests of the city were on a low level. It 
was a race intent on material things, 
nursing a grudge against the Jews, lax 
as to morals and heretic as to religion. 
Yet Jesus abode with them for two days. 

No matter how different the interests of 
“The People Who Live Next Door,” the fol- 
lower of Christ will seek their friendship. 


Different Religion 


The religion of Samaria was a hybrid 
religion, as hybrid as their blood. When 
the kingdom of Israel broke away, from 
the kingdom of Judah under the leader- 
ship of Jeroboam, a new place of worship 
was established and many heathen prac- 
tices were coupled with some of the leg- 
itimate forms of worship as established by 
Moses and Aaron. The newcomers into 
Samaria brought with them more heathen 
errors until the Samaritan religion became 
a sad mixture of the best and the worst in 
worship. 

No matter what the religion of “The Peo- 
ple Who Live Next Door,’ the follower of 
Christ will seek their friendship. 


The Service Approach 


Jesus chose a splendid method for reach- 
ing this strange people. He asked for a 
drink from her water-pot. It did more 
than give Him an opportunity to teach her 
some very important lessons for the saving 
of her soul. It opened the way for the 
woman to feel an interest in Him, to like 
Him. How never-failing ‘this method is, 
yet how seldom we use it. We would feel 
it necessary to take a water-pot into 
Samaria and to go about offering a drink 
to everyone. But the secret of winning 
others is to allow them to do us a favor. 
The request for a drink on the part of 
Jesus showed that He did not look upon 
the people of this race as inferior, that 
He was not prejudiced against them, and 
that He needed something that they could 
do for Him. 

Most people like to help rather than to 
be helped, and to ask a favor is usually to 
make a friend. 


The Response to Friendship 

Jesus might have requested the drink of 
water as a master would ask service of a 
slave. But Jesus spoke to the woman as a 
friend. His friendly approach to her was 
the necessary introduction for all that was 
to follow. “The People Who Live Next 
Door” are very observant. They soon dis- 
cover whether your interest in them is 
real or assumed. If they meet us with 


some suspicion we need not be surprised. 
The world is full of folks who play the 
game of friendship for what they can get 
out of it. They may not be so frank in 
voicing their feelings as the Samaritan 
woman—‘How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, askest a drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? for the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” This is a 
somewhat involved way of saying, “Out 
with it! What axe have you to grind?” 

But Jesus proved His friendship to her 
satisfaction. He showed a genuine inter- 
est in her personal life. 

Friendly (not curious) interest in the 
lives of others is essential to any service 
we can render them. 


Worth Our Time 


An Armenian tailor moved into the sec- 
tion where I once lived. Quite by accident 
I dropped into his shop one day and found 
him lonely and a bit discouraged about 
his business. He seemed so glad to talk 
with me that I made it a practice to drop 
in and chat with him as opportunity of- 
fered. Soon he was coming to church. 
Later he became a member, and a very 
faithful one. 

We live much too swiftly these days. 
We mean to call on our neighbors, but 
there never does seem to be time. To 
some of us there is the feeling that to 
spend much time with “The People Who 
Live Next Door” is to waste time. Jesus 
did not feel that way. When we think 
of the tremendous world task that was 
before Him and the few years in which 
He could work, it becomes increasingly 
wonderful that he found time for so many 
personal interviews. Some of the most 
beautiful pictures from the Gospels show 
Jesus talking with one person; He found 
time for personal work. 

Meeting the people who live next door 
should not be incidental. It is worth all 
the time it takes. 


Meeting the Deeper Needs 


Jesus was interested in this woman of 
Samaria because she needed Him. She 
was not a good woman in the accepted 
terms of society. She needed forgiveness 
and a new start in life. Jesus read those 
needs and sought to meet them. He went 
quite directly to the point, asking ques- 
tions that must have shamed her. She 
needed a moral housecleaning. 

When the woman tried to turn the 
course of the conversation away from the 
personal to the academic question about 
the proper place of worship, Jesus would 
not be turned aside. Where men worshiped 
was not nearly so important as whether 
they worshiped. True worship in any 
location should mean the conquering of 
sin. The very best thing Jesus could do 
for the woman was to change her life. 

Our contacts with others should be used 
to discover and meet the deeper needs of 
their lives. 

* : * of 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


We Are Able 


By Luther A. Weigle. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1937. Price, $1.00. 


This is the fifty-first volume in Harper’s 
Pulpit Series. How accustomed we have 
become to these small red-jacketed books 
on preachers’ shelves! 

This selection has within it ten sermons 
written by the Dean of the Divinity School 
at Yale. All of them were delivered in 
college chapels. 

One finds them timely and practical. 
They are written in a challenging mood. 
There is nothing apologetic here, but a 
forceful, aggressive presentation of God’s 
truth. In the midst of so much pessimistic 
preaching today, it is refreshing to come 
upon sermons of this tempo. This little 
book will be helpful to anyone’s spirit. 

As was to have been expected, these ser- 
mons present the ethical and moral truths 
of the Gospel. One reads the last with a 
sense of wistfulness that there might have 
been one which presented Jesus in terms 
of the personal Gospel. 

Hucu J. RHYNE. 


Oxford New Testament 


044x. SrLF-proNouNcING. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.65. 


The publishers of this copy of the 
New Testament begin their description 
of its merits with the phrase, “Vest- 
pocket Size.” The verity of that statement 
is proven by the fact that the volume is 
in a vest pocket while these sentences are 
being written. It is similarly true that 
the paper, ultra-thin India, is so thin as 
to permit five hundred pages to be less 
than half an inch thick, yet the type is 
clear and the paper sufficiently opaque to 
be read without difficulty. The French 
Morocco cover and binding seem substan- 
tial. The text is the King James transla- 
tion. NaTtHAN R. MELHORN. 


A Key to English Architecture 


By T. D. Atkinson. M. S. Mill Company, 
New York. 1937. Pages 214; pages of illus- 
trations, 16. Price, $2.00. 


This history of English architecture be- 
gins with a discussion of the sources of 
English architecture. In three chapters it 
presents these sources under the headings, 
Ancient Rome, The Early Christian 
Churches, and Byzantine and Romanesque. 
The chapters of the work devoted to Eng- 
lish architecture bear the following titles: 
Saxon, Norman, Early Gothic to 1349, Late 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Inigo Jones, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, The Eighteenth Century, The 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

Each type of architecture is discussed in 
general, showing how it originated and 
what its characteristics are, with a brief 
discussion of a large number of examples 
of each type. The well-arranged index, 


referring to these many examples, makes 
the book admirable for reference work 
and justifies the author in entitling it a 
“Key to Architecture.” 

The book is interestingly written. The 
many photographs of cathedrals and other 
buildings add to its attractiveness and use- 
fulness. Rotanp G. Bortz. 


The Abingdon Party Book 


By Ethel Owen. Published by the 
Abingdon Press, New York. Price, $1.00. 


There are in this book plans for thirty- 
seven clever, original parties. They are 
well thought out and many are new. There 
are suggestions for invitations, games, 
stunts, tallies, and menus, described in de- 
tail, thus making entertaining easy and 
pleasant for the hostess as well as for the 
guests. The parties are for all occasions 
everywhere. The book includes eight color 
pictures and sketches illustrating sugges- 
tions for the parties. The author is well 
known for her work in this field, and this 
book will be invaluable to committees 
and individuals who have to plan parties 
and entertainments. M. G. Horn. 


The Art of Living 


By Norman Vincent Peale. Abingdon 
Press, New York. 1937. Pages 144. Price, 
$1.00. , 


Dr. Peale is minister of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, successor 
to Dan Poling. There is a genius in the 
use of illustrations in this little volume 
that makes it easy reading. Young folks 
would find the subjects discussed vital to 
their interests and would not be bored 
at any place between its covers. “Taking 
Time to Live” and “The Escape from Fear” 
are two chapters that specially appealed 
to me. I can commend “The Art of Liv- 
ing” to those seeking a gift book for grad- 
uates of high school or college. The dis- 
cussions are timely and the style popular. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


The Minister as Prophet 


By Charles Edward Jefferson. Zonder- 
van Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1937. Pages 187. Price, $1.50. 


This is the sixth printing of these Lec- 
tures on Preaching given by Dr. Jefferson 
at Bangor Theological Seminary in 1904- 
05. A re-reading of this volume after a 
number of years left me surprised at its 
freshness. Some few changes would prob- 
ably have been made if the lectures were 
first to be given in 1937, but the subjects 
and treatment are not out-of-date. Every 
pastor ought to have a copy of this book 
and read it annually. It would improve 
his ministry. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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Are You Prepared For Your 
Vacation Church School 


Vacation Church 
School Books 


Authorized by the Parish and Church School 
Board 


Prepared by MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN 


With the purpose of teaching all pupils of 
these Vacation Church Schools the Christian 
religion, so as to train them to live as Chris- 
tian children should, these six books (3 for 
Primary and 3 for Junior ages) have been 
carefully prepared. The program and lessons 
here furnished keep this end in view, and 
are prepared for a four weeks’ vacation 
school period for each of the six years. This 
provides for children of the ages of six to 
twelve. The texts are planned to be used 
according to the group-graded plan but the 
closely-graded plan may be used if pre- 
ferred. In the Teacher’s Manuals each day’s 
work is outlined in full detail for the two 
and a half hours’ daily program, and the 
teacher may either extend or condense this 
program if necessary. Each Manual contains 
very helpful suggestive material. 


PRIMARY 
(Ages 6-8) 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


ON csases cacetcbeccseoverneennen tees $1.00 
Book 2—Serving the Heavenly Father.. 1.25 
Book 3—Jesus and His Followerg............ 1.25 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Hand Pictures (Book 1) 18 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 2) 16 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 3) 16 Pictures 


Three sets of color pictures for teacher’s 
use with manuals indicated. Size, 1042x12 in. 
Price, $1.00 each set. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 1) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 2) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 3) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the memory 
se suggested in the respective books indi- 
cated. 


Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


JUNIOR 
(Ages 9-11) 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


Book 4—Stories of the Early Hebrew 
Heroes $1.2! 


Book 5—Stories Of Je@Sus ....ccccccseeseeeee 1.25 
Book 6—Siories of Early Church 
HOFOCS |.) yistssicssnisins damp scaceeecae 1.25 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Picture Folder (Book 4) 
Picture Folder (Book 5) 
Picture Folder (Book 6) 


Cut-out picture sets provided for pupil’s 
use with manuals indicated. 


Price, 10 cents each; 50 cents a dozen. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 4) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 5) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 6) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the memory 
yom suggested in the respective books indi- 
cated. 


Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
hicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE CHURCH’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE ASSEMBLE 


(Continued from page 2) 


Address: “Christ Calls Youth—To Stud::’ 
the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert, pastor, First 
Lutheran Church, Nashville, Tenn.; pres. 
ident, Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 
Fifth Session—9.30 A. M. 


Mr. A. J. Gorsky presiding, second vice- 
president, Luther League of America. 
Quiet Moments: “Compassionate Com- 

panionship”—The Chaplain. 

Our Church—Her Program. 

“Companions Along the Way’—The Rev. 
Charles A. Puls, pastor, Trinity Church, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Discussion Groups: 

Administration 
Education 
Missions 

Life Service 
Socials 


Wednesday Afterncon 


The Springfield Convention Committee will 
entertain the visitors and delegates with 
‘a program of various events. 


Wednesday Evening 
Banquet, Field House, Wittenberg College. 
Invocation: Carl A. Sundberg, D.D., pastor, 
Second Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio. ; 
Speaker: Ross H. Stover, D.D., pastor, 
Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THURSDAY, JULY 8 


Sixth Session—9.30 A. M. 


Mr. Austin H. Howard presiding, chair- 
man, Sustaining Membership Fund Com- 
mittee. 

Quiet Moments: “Think”—The Chaplain. 

Our Church—Her Program. 

“Opportunities Beyond the Horizon’”—the 
Rev. F. H. Block, pastor, First Lutheran 
Church, West Allis, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion Groups: 

Personal Religious Living, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Beil, assistant pastor, St. 
John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Making Christian Homes, the Rev. C. A. 
Puls. 

Working for Christian Patriotism, the 
Rev. L. Ralph Tabor. 

Sharing the Christian Gospel, the Rev. 
J. R. Fink, missionary on furlough 
from India. 


Seventh Session—2.00 P. M. 


Mr. Charles W. Fuhr presiding, treasurer, 
Luther League of America. 

Quiet Moments: “The Uplift of the Up- 
look”—The Chaplain. 

Junior Presentation—Miss Brenda L. 
Mehlhouse, Junior Secretary, in charge. 

The Luther League—The Missionary Pro- 
gram—Miss Winnie Butt in charge. 

Business (Election of Officers). 


Eighth Session—8.00 P. M. 


Vespers: The Rev. John M. Warnes, pastor, 
Auburn Church, Springfield, Ohio. 

Address: “Christ Calls Youth—To Wor- 
ship,” the Rev. H. Grady Davis, pastor, 
Salem Church, New Augusta, Ind. 
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MR. JOHN LAUMAN, 
President, Luther League of Canada 


FRIDAY, JULY 9 


Ninth Session—9.30 A. M. 

Mr. Ray Anderson presiding. 

Quiet Moments: “A Challenge to Modern 
Youth”—The Chaplain. 

Our Church—Her Program. 

“Factors in the Christian Choice of a Life 
Work,” Mr. George L. Rinkliff, Historian 
and Journalist, Springfield, Ohio. 

Discussion Groups: 

Personal Religious Living 
Making Christian Homes 
Working for Christian Patriotism 
Sharing the Christian Gospel 


Tenth Session—2.00 P. M. 

Miss Mildred Gartelmann presiding. 

Quiet Moments: “The Serviceable Life’— 
The Chaplain. 

Intermediate Presentation—Speaker, the 
Rev. Alford R. Naus, pastor, Temple 
Church, Delaware Gardens, N. J. 

The Luther League—The Life Service Pro- 
gram, Dr. C. S. Simonton in charge. 

Business (Election of members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee) _ 


Eleventh Session—8.00 P. M. 


Vesper: the Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Luther League of 
America, 

Address: “Christ Calls Youth—To Serv- 
ice,’ G. E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor, First 
Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Candlelight Installation Service. 


Junior Luncheon, Thursday, July 8, 12.15 
Pi M; 

Intermediate Luncheon, Friday, July 9, 
12.15 P. M. 

Junior Rally, St. Luke’s Church, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 10.00 A. M. 

Intermediate Rally, Third Church, Friday, 
July 9, 9.30 A. M. 


Ir aA MAN does not make new acquaint- 
ances as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair. 

—Samuel Johnson. 
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UNDER THREE KINGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing there were many church services, one 
of which was attended by the Provincial 
dignitaries. 

Of all our local Coronation festivities the 
most widespread interest was attracted by 
a festival of British music presented by a 
large chorus and symphony orchestra in the 
Anglican Cathedral on three successive 
nights to very large audiences. In Vic- 
toria things are done much in the English 
manner with considerable form and cere- 
mony. One night of this festival was a 
state performance to which formal invita- 
tions were issued, and upon arrival the 
honored guests were seated according to 
rank. With memories of another mission 
field not far behind us where religion does 
not hold the place one might wish we were 
again impressed by the fine Christian sen- 
timent in the words that were sung. One 
number was Handel’s “Zadok the Priest,” 
a part of the Coronation Service. 

Most thrillng to me was Sir Edward 
Elgar’s “Coronation Ode” which ends with 
the popular and stirring “Land of Hope 
and Glory.” Some months ago we had 
learned that the English people really care 
what sort of woman they have for Queen. 
We thought of that again as they sang: 


“True Queen of British homes and hearts, 
Of guileless faith and sterling worth, 
We yield you, ere today departs, 
The proudest, purest crown on earth!” 


I truly felt that I was in the midst of a 
great nation as the “Ode” ended in a 
mighty surge of voice and instruments: 


“Hearts in hope uplifted, loyal lips that 
sing; 

Strong in Faith and Freedom, we have 
crowned our King!” 


We were also impressed by the beauty 
of Parry’s “Jerusalem,” the words of 
which were written by William Blake more 
than a century ago. Since the Great War 
this song has become so popular in Eng- 
land as to be ranked with the National 
Anthem. 


“And did those feet in ancient time, 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the Holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 
And did the Countenance Divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among those dark Satanic mills? 


“Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! I clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mental fight; 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Our year and a half has taught us a 
great respect and a genuine liking for the 
English people. And while we are still 
Americans, legally and at heart, we can 
stand with our cousins and say a heart- 
felt: “God save the King!” 
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NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad 


WHEN ouR LuTHERAN Fathers of yester- 
day came to the shores of Nova Scotia, they 
waited and prayed for twenty years for a 
pastor of their own faith. Appealing to the 
civil and military authorities for a pastor 
brought no action whatsoever. It seemed 
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logical to these powers that if the new 
settlers were to become thoroughly An- 
glicized, they should conform their faith 
to that of the church that had been estab- 
lished in their midst by the British Gov- 
ernment. In this interim, however, in- 
spired laymen kept alive the spirit of the 
Reformation in the hearts of the people. 
Prayer books, hymn books and sermon 
books brought from the old land were put 
into use on the Lord’s Day, the people 
congregating in various homes. Children 
were instructed in the catechism and were 
probably confirmed by duly recognized 
elders. Finally, after nearly two decades, 
all fear of being misunderstood was cast 
to the winds by the settlers and they con- 
structed a church building of their own, 
firmly believing that God would provide a 
pastor. What a day of joy it must have 
been when the Rev. Frederick Schultz 
landed in Lunenburg to guide this shep- 
herdless flock. On November 1, 1772, he 
preached his first sermon. The following 
Sunday he confirmed a class of thirty-five 
candidates administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per to 115 souls and dedicated the church 
under the name of Zion’s. In 1776 the con- 
gregation bought the Louisburg bell, which 
remains a prized possession to this day. 
After eight years of service, Pastor Schultz 
resigned his post and departed from the 
shores of Nova Scotia, 
after an apparently 
hectic ministry. In 1782, 
the Rev. Johann Gott- 
lieb Schmeisser took 
over the work and la- 
bored in Zion’s most 
successfully until his 
death in 1806. He was a 
devout and gentle soul 
and his record of serv- 
ice is forever a model 
worthy of emulation. 


In 1808 the Rev. Con- 
rad Ferdinand Temme, 
a professor-pastor from 
Germany, succeeded - 
the lamented Pastor 
Schmeisser. This was a 
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fruitful pastorate guided by a keen mind. 
Of interest is the Church Agenda, pub- 
lished in 1816 in Philadelphia. This con- 
tained the forms for pastoral acts to be 
used in Nova Scotia by the Lutheran 
Church and was edited by the pastor. Like- 
wise a Catechism was published later, 
written by the same pen. Pastor Temme 
died on the field in 1832, and was laid to 
rest beside his predecessor. In 1880 the 
Nova Scotia Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod (which had come into being in the 
meantime), erected a granite stone over 
his grave on the Lunenburg cemetery. 

In 1835 the Rev. Carl E. Cossman began 
his remarkable ministry in Zion’s, which 
under the hand of God was destined to ex- 
tend to the term of forty-one years of ac- 
tive ministry and twenty-one years more 
as pastor emeritus. Time and space will 
not permit adequate description of Father 
Cossman’s years of service. Perhaps it is 
just as well, for who has words that could 
possibly measure up to such a task? At 
any rate, from one church in his parish, 
he lived to see that one grow to twelve 
and embrace a ministry of six pastors. For 
years Pastor Cossman traveled many miles, 
sometimes as many as 4,000 on horseback, 
ministering to the people of Lunenburg, 
Halifax, Annapolis and King’s Counties. 
Due to a grave situation at one time in his 
ministry, he suffered the experience of 
being locked out of his own church as the 
result of a certain clerical impostor who 
was literally a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Naturally, the congregation suffered se- 
verely from this strain, and many left the 
faith. As always, however, the ‘Old Guard’ 
stood fast, and when the clouds cleared 
away the faith of the Fathers continued 
to be the joy of Zion. It was during this 
great pastorate that the second Zion Church 
was built to meet the needs of the congre- 
gation. Dr. Cossman was assisted latterly 
during his ministry by the Rev. W. W. 
Bowers and Dr. Luther Roth. Dr. Roth 
proved to be a stronghold of the faith and 
pursued a very vigorous and zealous pro- 
gram throughout his experience in Nova 
Scotia. He is also the author of “Acadia 
and the Acadians’ published in 1890. 

Following these men, the Rev. G. L. 
Rankin contributed a pastorate 
of twelve fruitful years to Zion’s 
Church, and during this period 
built the third and present 
church edifice. Then came the 
ministry of the Rev. F. A. 
Bowers from 1897 to 
1900. Pastor W. M. 
Weaver then took the 
helm, and from 1901 
to 1915 guided the 
destinies of the par- 
ish most successfully. 
During his time, the 
church debt was can- 
celled, the pipe organ 
secured and many 
other improvements 
effected. Pastors of 
more recent time and 
better known accom- 
plishment include 
Pastors W. K. Hauser, 
H. H. Wahl, and L. F. 
Hartzell. The present 
pastor is the Rev. 
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George Innes. Thus the tale of 165 years is 
quickly and easily told—and read. 

“Zion stands with hills surrounded.” There 
is more truth than poetry in this thought. 
Her spire reaches gracefully towards heaven 
from the highest hill in Lunenburg town. 
The cross on the top thereof is the last 
object seen by departing vessels from this 
port, and the first to greet the eye of in- 
coming mariners. Happy are we if we 
prove ourselves the true children of our 
pioneer ancestors, Zion eagerly awaits 
the time of the Nova Scotia Synod, so that 
she may open her doors and her heart to 
receive the pastors and delegates from her 
thirty-two daughters and granddaughter 
churches. She awaits with a great antici- 
pation the arrival of the beloved presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, Dr. F. H. Knubel, who will de- 
liver the anniversary address on Sunday 


evening, June 20. 


The regular meeting of the Pastoral As- 
sociation was held at the home of the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker in Mahone Bay, on Mon- 
day, May 17. A program was drawn up for 
the visit of Sister Martha Hansen to the 
synod, during the latter part of June and 
the first of July. Sister Martha will ad- 
dress nine meetings while she is in the 
province. An interesting paper on “The 
Conception of Jesus Christ” was delivered 
by Pastor E. E. Zieber of Halifax. 


The spring meeting of the Northern Con- 
ference of the synod was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Baker’s Settlement, on Thursday, 
May 20. At the opening service in the 
morning, the sermon was delivered by the 
President of the Conference on the Epistle 
for the Festival of Pentecost. In the after- 
noon, two excellent papers were read: “The 
Holy Ghost—The Means and Methods of 
His Work” by the Rev. R. A. Rasmussen, 
and “The Holy Ghost—The Result of His 
Work,” by the Rev. H. N. Lossing. At 
Vespers, the Rev. George Innes of Lunen- 
burg preached a forceful sermon on the 
text: St. Matthew, 21:42, 44. The offerings 
for the day were devoted to the work of 
the National Lutheran Council. The elec- 
tion resulted in the return of the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad as president, and the 
Rev. V. J. Monk as secretary. : 


BECALMED 
By Pliny A. Wiley 


BECALMED upon an ocean vast, 

The sailors pray, “Dear God, we know. 
That on Thy mercy we are cast. 

Let now the winds of heaven blow. 


“Rise with the crimson flush of morn; 
Follow the chariot of the sun. 

So shall success our cruise adorn, 
Our western haven thus be won.” 


Becalmed upon life’s vaster sea, 
When heavenly breezes all seem lost; 
Like saints of old, we cry to Thee, 
“Send rushing winds of Pentecost. 


“Sweep from our souls the fogs of sin, 
Which, cloud-like, veil us from Thy face, 
Then waft Thy Holy Spirit in 
On zephyrs of Thy matchless grace.” 
Wichita, Kan. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


STEPPING ASIDE from church items, there 
are important industrial and social de- 
velopments, cultural, too, we may include 
in a letter. 


“Unfinished Symphony” 


At the moment a campaign is under 
way to re-establish a permanent symphony 
orchestra. Though there is a Pittsburgh 
Symphony, brought into existence within 
recent years, and quite ably directed by 
Antonio Modarelli, the orchestra has not 
yet secured permanent financial support. 
That is the goal of the present campaign, 
$300,000 being held up as necessary to pull 
the program “around the corner.” 

Those who remember the old Pittsburgh 
Symphony, with Victor Herbert and Emil 
Paur, greatly appreciate this new cam- 
paign. Walter Damrosch, speaking by 
radio from New York, stirred memories of 
the famous old Exposition concerts at the 
Point. He recalled his own experiences 
there, when for two weeks his orchestra 
would play twice a day. How many re- 
member that old music hall? You paid 
your general admission to the exposition 
(two bits, wasn’t it?), and it was all yours. 
You could see the Heinz exhibit, examine 
the old-fashioned horsecar with straw on 
the floor, drink fresh cider made before 
your eyes, watch the antique furniture 
mender, or the chair-seat weaver, have 
your silhouette scissored out as you 
waited, stock up with those big popcorn 
balls, take a ride on the river on the 
Nellie Hudson. Then you went into the 
music hall and you heard the world’s best 
music with the best orchestras and bands. 
They were all there, Pryor, Sousa, Dam- 
rosch. Babies interrupted Beethoven until, 
quoting Damrosch, mothers quieted them 
in the only way mothers can. School chil- 
dren flocked in, popcorn-ball-and-peanut- 
armed. 
lightful. 

Well, some of us old-timers would wish 
that exposition opened again. It was the 
most typical feature of Pittsburgh life. It 
ought to be revived. Says the better half: 
“T miss the old exposition most of all,” as 
she lists her memories of the city. 

But if, and when, the glory of the old 
Pittsburgh Symphony has been fully re- 
stored, we shall have compensation for the 
loss of those grand concerts down at the 
Point. 


An Important Industrial Document 


One of the most important, and on the 
whole most satisfactory, chapters in re- 
cent industrial history was written May 
20, in the collective bargaining election 
at the Jones and Laughlin plants in Pitts- 
burgh and Aliquippa. Of approximately 
27,000 eligible workers, 24,412 cast ballots, 
of which 17,028 favored the Steel Workers’ 
Organization Committee (the John L. 
Lewis Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion Union) as the sole bargaining agent 
in these mills, which averages out, as 
newspapers comment, to sixty-nine per 
cent. 

This election was held under provisions 
of the new Wagner Act, and is the great- 
est industrial election in America’s history. 


It was informal, but most de- 
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It was utterly devoid of violence. The 
men peacefully recessed from work to 
vote, or cast their secret ballot as regular 
shifts left duty. Then everybody settled 
down to work, and the tremendous busi- 
ness of this company moved forward in 
full production. 

Observe that the corporation proposed 
that the election be held, and after the 
announcement of the result made a state- 
ment expressing gratification “that such an 
important issue has been so amicably set- 
tled by peaceful and democratic methods.” 

What will this mean? That in a very 
real sense the “buck” has been passed to 
the union. The Lewis forces, as a news- 
paper editorial puts it, have “assumed the 
greatest responsibility.” J. & L. is one of 
the “independent” steel companies. Fol- 
lowing the spirit of Carnegie-Illinois (of 
the United States Steel Corporation) this 
independent company has followed the 
course of wisdom. The responsibility for 
industrial peace definitely passes over to 
the union, and the requirement now “shall 
be peaceful operation.” Labor groups are 
obligated to control their members and 
to be very scrupulous in all contractual 
obligations. A very long step. 


Camden Hill 


Just the other evening the Wilkinsburg 
and Homestead Kiwanians, led by officials 
of the company, visited the new 110-inch 
strip mill at Carnegie-Illinois’ Homestead 
Works. What an experience! Answering 
a beckoning finger! Standing by an open- 
ing furnace door with expert men by your 
side! Putting on “goggles” and peering 
into “roaring hades”! Then following the 
overhead “catwalk,” watching the progress 
of the incandescent billets until finally 
they had passed under the “rocking-chair 
shears,” and were piled as finished “Cor- 
Ten” plates. 

May 21 on peaceful Camden Hill, just 
yonder over the hill, between Clairton 
and Dravosburg, Carnegie-Illinois broke 
ground for an even greater mill as Pres- 
ident Fairless wielded his stainless steel 
shovel, and Pastor K. Logan Barnes, of 
our Lebanon Presbyterian Church (161 
years old), conducted a religious service. 

Here, where we have made pastoral 
calls, so near is it, on a tract of 600 acres, 
220 feet above the Monongahela River (no 
high water will shut this mill down) Car- 
negie-Illinois will spend $45,000,000! Only 
152 acres will be used even in this phase 
of the work; 450 acres will be held for 
expansion! The new mill will employ 4,000 
men. It will have an annual production 
of upward of 600,000 tons of finished steel. 
It will be named “The Irvin Works,” carry- 
ing the name of the president of United 
States Steel. 

It will require eighteen months to erect 
the mill. This work requires moving of 
3,500,000 cubic yards of earth, and 27,000 
tons of steel will go into the necessary 
buildings. 

In explaining the nature of the processes 
to be followed on Camden Hill, the officials 
call attention to the high quality of the 
product. Of the 4,000 men to be employed, 
ninety per cent will be skilled workers, 
high-paid steelmen. 

Once before we have spoken of the 
strange happenings in this area. In Leb- 
anon Cemetery stands the monument to 
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Pioneer Brierly (the present homestead, 
much beyond a century in age, stands not 
ten minutes distant), the figure of a fron- 
tiersman with squirrel rifle and woods- 
man’s axe. Over this monument fly the 
airliners in and out from Pittsburgh’s air- 
port (you readers who go by air look 
straight ahead from the “depot”; Lebanon 
Church stalwartly holds its own across the 
highway). It will be merely “down over 
the hill” to Camden, and if the bones of 
Pioneer Brierly, and the surprisingly many 
veterans of the American Revolution can 
hear, then mingled with the roar of the 
plane motors in the sky will be the hum 
of the turbines and the whirring of the 
great rolls at the Irvin Works. 

Did you know that Andrew Carnegie’s 
original investment in the Kloman Works 
was a trifling $7,000? 


“IT Remember” 


In his “I Remember” column in the Sun 
Telegraph Edward C. Sykes had this item 
just recently: 

“During the 80’s Edward Groetzinger’s 
carpet store was at 138 Federal Street, but 
before the 90’s he moved to 627-29 Penn 
Avenue. Groetzinger was a prominent 
member of the old Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Stockton Avenue and Arch Street, 
the first Sunday school this writer remem- 
bers. Groetzinger was a tall and striking 
looking man and an able merchant.” 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


Vistrors to the Alleghany Synod in- 
cluded Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., president of 
the New York Synod, who represented the 
United Lutheran Church by presenting in 
an able manner the work of the whole 
church; the Rev. Jerome Kaufman, for- 
merly pastor of St. John’s, East Juniata, 
now pastor of Syracuse, Ind., and a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Synod; the Rev. Jacob 
Flegler of Altoona, pastor of the St. James’ 
German Lutheran Church, but a member 
of the German Conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod; and the Rev. William 
Leisher, retired, formerly a pastor on the 
territory of the Alleghany Synod, but now 
a member of the Florida Synod. 


On June 1, the Rev. Louis V. Lesher of 
the Susquehanna Synod, became pastor 
of the four-church parish of Williams- 
burg, made vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. V. D. Naugle, who accepted a call 
to Lewisburg. Mr. Lesher is a graduate 
of Susquehanna University and Seminary 
and has served but one charge, Aarons- 
burg-Milheim. He is a leader of the Sus- 
quehanna Boy Scout Camp. The Williams- 
burg people have enjoyed the educational 
program of Mr. Naugle, and Mr. Lesher 
will find them responsive to progressive 
leadership. 


Sinking Valley, near Altoona, comes in 
for special mention since one of the Fleck 
family, Dr. W. H. Fleck, was recently in- 
augurated president of Wyoming Sem- 
inary. Dr. Fleck is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College, class 1902. Since 1917 he 
has been dean of Wyoming Seminary. 


The Rev. Felix G. Robinson, seminary 
classmate of the writer, has been called 
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from his pastorate at Keyser, W. Va., to 
become a faculty member of the West- 
minster Choir School, Princeton, N. J. 


Trinity Brotherhood recently visited the 
Rockview Penitentiary under the leader- 
ship of President Carl Butler. More than 
one hundred members and friends were 
in the party. Rockview has 872 prisoners, 
more than one-third are Negroes. 


Altoona is proud of her Lutheran mayor, 
J. Harry Moser, member of Second Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Clarence H. Her- 
shey pastor. Mr. Moser is an active Lu- 
theran and a member of the church 
council. He brought greetings of the city 
to the Alleghany Synod meeting in Trin- 
ity, Juniata. 


Improvements to altar and pulpit are 
being made at Grace Church, the Rev. 
Burleigh A. Peters pastor. Late in June 
these improvements will be dedicated. 
The cost will exceed $1,000. 


The Rev. G. R. Heim, superintendent of 
the Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, will 
bring a group of children to Trinity 
Church to put on part of the golden an- 
niversary Children’s Day program June 
13, at 7.30 P. M. Among this group will 
be Mary Ellen Walker, who for the past 
six years has been supported by Trinity. 


The Northeast Conference of Missionary 
Societies met in St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. John L. Barnes pastor, June 10. A 
fine program was arranged by the officers, 
Mrs. G. F. Kolley president, Mrs. E. A. 
McGraw vice-president, Mrs. Alice Yar- 
nall treasurer, all of Altoona, and the sec- 
retary, Mrs. T. C. Smith of Hollidaysburg. 
Our work in Africa was presented by Mrs. 
Nellie Straw Schults, formerly missionary 
to that country; “Our Japan Missions,” by 
the writer; “Mission Work in India,” by 
Miss Jessie Thomas of India; and “Africa,” 
by Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller. 


The synodical Women’s Missionary Con- 
vention of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in the First Church, Johnstown, 
George W. ‘Nicely, D.D., pastor, October 
20-22, with Mrs. H. C. Michael of Johns- 
town presiding. 


Two Altoona Lutheran pastors took a 
leading part in Memorial Day addresses to 
veterans’ organizations. The Rev. John L. 
Barnes, pastor of St. Paul’s, preached the 
annual Memorial Day sermon to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and their auxiliary, 
and the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters, pastor of 
Grace Church, preached to the American 
Legion and their auxiliary. 


New York, N. Y. May 16 and 23 were 
red letter days at the Church of the Holy 
Comforter of which the Rev. Elmer J. 
Flanders is pastor. On the sixteenth a 
class of eleven was confirmed, and on the 
twenty-third eighteen adults were re- 
ceived into membership. This congregation 
will celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the holding of the first Lutheran services 
in this section of the city. The anniver- 
sary sermon will be preached June 20 by 
the Rev. William C. J. Weidt of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. On the twenty-third the an- 
niversary dinner will be held, and local 
pastors and friends will bring greetings. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY 
CHAPLAINS’ ASSOCIATION 


Reserve Chaplain James C. Peterson, United 
Danish Synod, Reports Twelfth 
Convention 


Dear Editor of THe LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE Just returned from the twelfth 
annual convention of the Chaplains’ Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. Army held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, May 11-13. About 
two hundred chaplains were present, com- 
ing from all parts of the United States, and 
representing the chaplaincy of the Regular 
Army, the Reserve, and the National 
Guard. Outstanding civilian clergymen of 
several ecclesiastical bodies were present. 

Mutual understanding between the dif- 
ferent groups of Christian people was em- 
phasized as being of vital importance in 
these times. Although there are distinct 
differences between various denominations, 
there must be an amicable, mutual attitude. 


The Position of Chaplain 


The chaplain’s status in the army is at 
present the subject of much discussion in 
some church bodies. A few Reformed 
groups strongly object to having their re- 
spective chaplains be part of the Army and 
wear the Army uniform. In some cases 
this objection is based on the radically 
pacifistic view that even war of actual de- 
fense of homes and nation is morally 
wrong. It is only fair to state, however, 
that some base their objection on the earn- 
est belief that the minister of the Gospel 
could do better spiritual service among the 
personnel of the Army if he were entirely 
independent of the Army and were com- 
missioned and paid solely by the church. 
Consideration of the following points may 
be helpful: (1) It would be a splendid 
“home mission” undertaking for the church 
bodies to send forth and support the chap- 
lains; but are the churches able and will- 
ing to do this? House rent, transportation, 
equipment, adequate salary, etc., would be 
no small item for the synodical church 
budget. (2) Is it probable that the pastor 
as an independent “outsider” would get 
closer to the soldiers, spiritually, than the 
man of God who has staked his life with 
the men on the inside, yet stands on his 
own feet? (3) The proposed civilian chap- 
lain would have to practice the same tact, 
sympathetic understanding, unselfish serv- 
ice that the Army chaplain through years 
of experience learns to practice in order to 
get close to the hearts of men. 

The chaplain represents his church in 
the army, even in his present status. He is 
not essentially a military man. He has no 
command. He is a “non-combatant.” He 
is forbidden to preach hatred. As a man of 
God he must be a man of peace, hence he 
can not be a militant “pacifist.” He must 
be ordained by the church and be recom- 
mended by the church to the U. S. Govern- 
ment before he can receive the Chaplain’s 
Commission. He wears the uniform to be 
recognized as a comrade among the men he 
serves. His rank or grade he receives 
merely as an indication of length of service 
with increase of pay and allowance. 


Pastoral Work Stressed 


Spiritual emphasis and personal work 
were the main keynotes of the Chicago 
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convention. It was reported from various 
quarters of the Regular Army as well as 
from the CCC that the men prefer a church 
service and Bible classes “just like they 
are used to at home.” The great divine 
truths about sin and grace, and prayer, 
and victory over sin must be presented to 
the men with all the spiritual fervor of a 
real man of God. Such a ministry works 
not only for eternal salvation of a man in 
the service, but makes him a more respect- 
ful, obedient, and useful man in every- 
day life. If a man‘lacks the inward power 
and direction of God he is not a whole 
man. The spiritual imperative must be 
emphasized not only at the church service 
of every garrison, but through constant 
personal contacts with individuals. The 
chaplain who would really fill his place 
must pray with and for his men, take time 
to listen to all their questions, instruct and 
guide them constantly. 

The church is greatly indebted to the 
United States Government not only for 
opening the doors for chaplains but sup- 
porting them financially and honoring them 
with a place alongside medical doctors and 
other educated men of various professions. 
Recently some church bodies have taken 
an indifferent attitude toward their re- 
spective chaplains in the service because 
of the undue influence of small groups of 
radical pacifists. The Lutheran Church, 
however, has never been in the habit of 
swinging the pendulum from one extreme 
to the other. Like a mighty stabilizing and 
forward moving’ power, she will join the 
Christian movement for peace among all 
nations. But she will not turn radical 
and refuse to support and pray for her 
pastors who are ministering to our young 
men in the CCC and the army. 

Fifteen Lutheran chaplains were present 
at the Chicago convention. Most of the Lu- 
theran synods were represented, your re- 
porter being the only representative from 
the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America. Neither this church 
body nor the sister Danish Church has any 
chaplain on active duty at present in the 
Regular Army or in the CCC. 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA 
WOMEN MEET 


THE FORTY-FIFTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of California was held in Grace 
Church, Phoenix, Ariz., the Rev. H. A. 
Anspach pastor, May 11-13. Although one 
of the smallest synodical societies in the 
general society, this group covers per- 
haps the greatest area of any. Delegates 
traveled great distances to attend this 
convention; the farthest away going 900 
miles and the closest 400. There was a 
good attendance. 

The theme was “Faith and Prayer.” De- 
votions were given on the sub-themes, 
“Believing and Receiving,” “The Listening 
Ear,” and “Our Victorious Faith.” Very 
interesting reports showing progress in 
Missionary Advance and other missionary 
activities were heard from officers, secre- 
taries, and delegates. The convention was 
saddened by the news first of the illness, 
and later of the death, of Sister Anna 
Heinzmann, who was to have been the chief 
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speaker at the first session. Dr. Pohlman, 
visitor from the East to the California 
Synod, spoke briefly at this session. 

At the evening session, held jointly with 
the synod, May 12, W. H. Greever, D.D., 
LL.D., spoke on “Five Needs Within the 
Church.” Following the address a pag- 
eant, “The Garb of Serving Love,” was 
given by the young people of Grace 
Church. A reception, honoring the dele- 
gates and visitors to the convention, fol- 
lowed this service. 

It was voted to continue the $500 syn- 
odical “Special” to be divided between 
Rocky Boy Mission and the fund for the 
Old People’s Home in Sierra Madre, Calif., 
a project of the California Synod. Mrs. 
John Hjort and Mrs. Elsa King Frey were 
elected delegates to the Triennial Conven- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Helen Hjort 
was elected by the Young Women’s Con- 
gress as their representative. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. Elsa King Frey; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. E. Crouser; secretary, Mrs. 
Caroline Enders Young; treasurer, Mrs. 
John Hjort; statistician, Mrs. Iva A. 
Baltzly; historian, Mrs. E. C. Bentz. Action 
was taken changing the name of the syn- 
odical society. Hereafter it will be known 
as the California-Arizona Synodical So- 
ciety to conform with the synod, which 
will be known as the Synod of California 
and Arizona. 


“MISSIONARY ADVANCE” 
STRESSED BY WOMEN OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
English Evangelical Synod of the North- 
west held their seventh biennial conven- 
tion May 4, 5 and 6 in Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. Paul Wetzler 
pastor. 

The theme was “Our Thank Offering— 
A Peace Offering.” Devotions were based 
on the topics, “Thank Offering and the 
Peaceful Heart,’ “Thank Offering and the 
Peaceful Home,” “Thank Offering and the 
Peaceful Community,” and “Thank Offer- 
ing and the Peaceful World.” 

There were in attendance five officers, 
thirteen department secretaries, four con- 
ference presidents, one Executive Board 
member, eleven delegates, four guest mis- 
sionaries, eleven pastors and 116 visitors. 
We were privileged to have had with us 
during convention days Miss Florence 
Buckner of Rocky Boy Mission, Montana, 
and Miss Faith Lippard of Japan. It was 
unusual to have the two girls whom the 
synodical society supports through its “Spe- 
cials” at the convention, and we were 
truly happy. Also it was fine to have had 
Miss Verna Lofgren of India and Mrs. 
Miriam Treon Miller present the work of 
their respective fields. 

The report of the statistical secretary 
showed eighty-three Senior Societies with 
an active membership of 1,901, twenty- 
seven Young Women’s Societies with an 
active membership of 304, forty-six Light 
Brigades with an active membership of 
2,166. ; 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts 
of $20,322.40 for the past year and three- 
quarters. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Outstanding among the recommenda- 
tions for the coming biennium were the 
following: 

“That recognizing the need of Christian 
leadership in the world today, we recom- 
mend that the importance of Christian 
education be given serious consideration 
and that we use our influence in further- 
ing the cause of Christian education by 
recommending our church colleges when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. 

“That the synodical society again as- 
sume the full support of Miss Faith Lip- 
pard and Miss Florence Buckner and 

“a. That the Lenten Self-Denial Offer- 
ing be designated for this purpose. 

“b. That the local society be encour- 
aged to adopt policy of stressing the offer- 
ing for this fund throughout the year— 
not only during the week of prayer. 

“The heavenly Father in His infinite 
kindness having blessed us bountifully in 
the past, we recommend that this fiftieth 
anniversary of Thank Offering be com- 
memorated by urging our organizations to 
give it recognition through the use of spe- 
cial programs and by stressing the observ- 
ance of the daily prayer period through- 
out the coming biennium. 

“Recognizing the great interest shown 
by our women in the Missionary Advance 
Program and convinced that such interest 
should result in a larger membership and 
greater consecration and service on the 
part of the present membership, we recom- 
mend that 

“a. We continue to pray, plan and work 
along Missionary Advance lines suggested 
by the General Society. 

“b. That we use our influence to enroll 
more women as active members in the 
congregational societies.” 

After a most inspiring and successful 
convention, the following officers were in- 
stalled to serve for the biennium: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. C. L. Grant, St. Paul, Minn.; 
vice-president, Mrs. N. K. Feddersen, 
Minneapolis; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. F. Rheingans, Wauwatosa, Wis.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. E. Tepoorten, Madison, Wis.; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. E. A. Haertlein, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. A. E. Birch of Minneapolis was 
elected to serve on the Executive Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Irma B. RHEINGANS. 


SASKATCHEWAN CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE MANI- 
‘TOBA SYNOD 


May 20 anp 21 we held our spring con- 
ference at Neudorf, Saskatchewan, in Zion 
Church, the Rev. K. W. Sterzer pastor. 

After the opening Thursday morning, 
the conference participated in an exeget- 
ical study of Joel 2: 18—3: 5, conducted 
by the Rev. H. Dahle of Lipton, Sask. The 
president of synod, the Rev. Thomas Hartig 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, spoke to the con- 
ference, among other things, of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Conference to be held in 
Edmonton, Alberta, and of the Promotional 
Plan of the church. 

The Promotional Plan of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America embraces the 
work carried out by the boards of the 
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church, the Boards of Foreign Mission, 
American Missions, Education, Parish and 
Church School, Inner Mission, Deaconess 
Work, and Ministerial Pensions. 

In July Mrs. Mabel Fenner, representa- 
tive of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, will make a trip through the congre- 
gations of the synod to stimulate interest 
in the work and program of the society. 

Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, field secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, will 
tour the synod lecturing on parish and 
church school work. He will be in Sas- 
katoon July 8 and will go to Edmonton 
from here. 

In his appeal for the conference to carry 
through the plan of promotion Pastor 
Hartig stressed the part of the individual 
congregation in building the Kingdom of 
God by carrying through the promotional 
program of the United Lutheran Church. 

Thursday afternoon the Rev. G. Poetzsch 
of Edenwold, having for his subject “The 
Problem of Lutheran Unity and Its Prog- 
ress in America,’ showed in an interest- 
ing and instructive way the progress that 
had been obtained in Lutheran Church 
Unity in America in recent years and the 
negotiations that were carried on for uni- 
fication at the present time. Another stim- 
ulating paper read was entitled, “The 
Antichrist According to the Scriptures and 
the Confessions of the Lutheran Church,” 
prepared by the Rev. Johannes Gnauck 
of Earl Grey, Sask. 

The conference service of worship was 
held Thursday evening, and was conducted 
by the Rev. G. Poetzsch, who presented 
the sermon, Matt. 5: 14, and Pastor Gnauck, 
who gave the confessional address on 
Psalm 143. All ministers present partic- 
ipated in the Holy Communion. 

On Friday morning the Rev. G. Weiden- 
roth of Craven, Sask., led the conference 
in a study of New Testament exegesis on 
Hebrews 8. N. Willison, Litt.D., principal 
of the Lutheran College and Seminary in 
Saskatoon, reported on activities at the 
college and appealed to the conference for 
more men for the ministry, inviting mem- 
bers to take part in the convocation serv- 
ices at Trinity Church, Saskatoon, May 30. 

Friday afternoon the Rev. K. W. Sterzer 
reported on Lutheran expansion in Sas- 
katchewan, noting progress and urging 
pastors to be diligent in their charges. 

Those attending the conference were: 
the Rev. K. W. Sterzer, Neudorf; the Rev. 
M. Richter, Langenburg; Prof. N. Willison, 
Saskatoon; the Rev. E. Kublich, Davin; 
the Rev. J. Gnauck, Earl Grey; the Rev. 
F. Oswald, Markinch; the Rev. K. F. 
Sterzer, The Pas; the Rev. G. Weidenroth, 
Craven; the Rev. H. Hodel, Saskatoon; the 
Rev. H. Dahle, Lipton; the Rev. G. Wei- 
denhammer, Shellbrook; the Rev. G. 
Poetzsch, Edenwold; and Prof. W. Magnus 
and Prof. J. Goos of Saskatoon. 

H. Hope. 


The Rev. Richard C. Klick has accepted 
the call of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, Pottstown, Pa., and will take up work 
in this parish August 1. Mr. Klick was 
graduated from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
in 1935, and has spent the past two years 
as a fellow at that institution. 
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THE VIRGINIA SYNOD’S 
CONFERENCES 
By the Rev. Hugh Rhyne 
STAUNTON 


‘THE TWENTY-NINTH convention of the 
Staunton Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, meeting at Trinity Church, Newport 
News, Va., the Rev. P. J. Bame pastor, May 
11 and 12, had for its central theme, “De- 
veloping the Inner Life.” Sermons and 
devotional talks emphasized this in “The 
Beginning of Holiness,” by the Rev. M. L. 
Minnick; “The Hunger After Righteous- 
ness,” by the Rev. J. I. Coiner; “Holiness 
to Perfection,” by the Rev. E. D. Ziegler; 
“The Pure in Heart,” by the Rev. H. E. 
Poff; “The Fruits of Holiness,” by the Rev. 
T. G. Shuey. 

In discussion periods the theme was pre- 
sented, “Through Public Worship,” by 
J. J. Scherer, Jr, D.D., and “Through 
Home Devotions,” by the Rev. W. V. Mc- 
Cray. Related messages came from the 
Rev. R. T. Troutman on “Pentecost and 
the Inner, Life’; the Rev. A. L. Hahn, 
“Hindrances to the Development of the 
Inner Life.” Ministers and laymen met 
separately to discuss these subjects, “The 
Pastor and His Inner Life,” by L. W. 
Strickler, D.D., and “The Layman and His 
Inner Life,” by A. D. Smith, Jr., Richmond. 

Causes presented to the Conference 
were: The Voigt Memorial, Tue LUTHERAN, 
the Williams-Henson Home, the Iron 
Mountain School for Boys. 

The Rev. H. E. Poff was elected secre- 
tary to succeed the Rev. J. L. Mauney, 
who has entered the Marion Conference. 

The entertainment was in thorough 
keeping with Newport News’ gracious tra- 
dition. C. M. Treuret, Reporter. 


ROANOKE 


The Roanoke Conference of the Vir- 
ginia Synod met at Willis, Va. in St. 
Mark’s Church, the Rev. J. A. Shealy pas- 
tor, May 13. A splendid representation 
was present. 

At eleven o’clock in connection with the 
Service of Holy Communion the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. A. K. Yount of 
Danville. The subject was, “Will Faith 
Live?” The speaker showed how faith 
has not lived. In the land of the Bible it 
has all but disappeared. In the country 


of the Apostle Paul there is little of it to— 


be found. In Rome, the eternal city, the 
city of martyrs, it has constantly declined. 
In the Germany of Luther it has sur- 
rendered in many instances to temporal 
powers. No longer does Christian thought 
come from Europe. Quoting he said, 
“America is God’s only foothold upon the 
earth.” He urged that America hold fast 
to the faith and become the instrument 
with which God may yet save the world. 

In the afternoon “The Promotional Pro- 
gram of the U. L. C. A.” was discussed by 
R. H. Anderson, D.D., superintendent of 
synod. He gave a diagram showing the 
relationship of the congregation to synod, 
the synod to the U. L. C. A., and the U. L. 
C. A. to the various boards. The work, 
program, and support all originate in the 
congregation. We must not think of the 
boards as dictating to the congregations, 
but as servants of the congregations, doing 
the work entrusted to them. 


THE LUTHERAN 


“What Synod Expects of the Congrega- 
tion,” was the subject discussed by the 
Rev. H. E. Knies of Roanoke. Said he, 
“Each congregation when it joins a synod 
becomes a part of the whole. It must now 
work on a co-operative basis for the good 
of the whole program. It must not possess 
a destructive independence. It must work 
for the whole program of the whole 
church. This much a synod has a right to 
expect of a congregation.” 

The appeal of the Iron Mountain School 
for Boys was presented by the Rev. J. D. 
Utt of Roanoke. In the course of his com- 
ments he revealed that only one congre- 
gation had reached its quota on this cause. 
Pastor Utt urged the pastors present to go 
back to their churches and present this 
cause and bring the conference in line. 

Of particular interest was the address 
of Mr. Kiyoshi Watanabe, Japanese stu- 
dent at Gettysburg Seminary and native 
pastor in Japan. It was reported that Mr. 
Watanabe was baptized by the late Mis- 
sionary Charles Brown at Kumamoto in 
1909. Mr. Watanabe spoke on “Why I Be- 
came a Christian.” A large number of 
Willis High School students came to the 
church for this particular address. 

Said Mr. Watanabe, “The world needs 
a living religion. Such a religion must 
have a living God. The greatest part of 
the world today is worshiping and living 
dead religions. They never had an eternal 
God, and when their founders died all was 
gone except a code of ethics. When Christ 
died, He rose and still lives. It is not 
enough that His teachings live. Christ 
Himself lives. And the reason I became 
a Christian is because Christianity has a 
living Christ.” 

The officers of the Roanoke Conference 
are: President, the Rev. D. W. Zipperer; 
secretary, the Rev. A. K. Yount; treasurer, 
Mr. C. M. Speese. 


WINCHESTER 


THE SPRING CONVENTION of the Winchester 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Strasburg, Va., 
the Rev. F. B. Lingle pastor, May 13 and 14. 

At the hour of Divine Worship on the 
opening day, the sermon was preached by 
the president, the Rev. J. P. Derrick, his 
theme being, “Doers of the Word.” He 
emphasized the thought of “keeping posted 
through positive action for promotional 
service.” At this service the Holy Com- 
munion was administered to the members 
of Conference. 

Other sermons preached during the con- 
vention were by the Rev. John H. Fray 
and R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superin- 
tendent of the synod. 

The Program Committee had arranged 
themes for discussion, and these were pre- 
sented as follows: 

I. “The Evangelistic Task of the Church” 

1.Through the Local Congregation— 
by the Rev. C. K. Rhodes 

2.Through the Church at Large—by 
the Rev. F. B. Lingle 

3.Through “The National Preaching 
Mission”—by the Rev. C. W. Lowe 

Il. “The Educational Task of the Church” 

1. As Carried on by the Congregation 
—hby the Rev. L. B. Williamson 

2.As Carried on Through Summer 
Assemblies—by the Rev. Snyder 
Alleman 
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3. As Carried on in Our Colleges and 
Seminaries—by the Rev. P. E. Shealy 


Ill. “Co-operating with Our Church 
Boards” 

1.How They Function—by R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D. 

2. Loyalty to Them by Pastors and 
Congregations—by the Rev. W. H. 
Kibler 

3. Objectives of the Board of American 
Missions Relative to the Iron Moun- 
tain School for Boys—by George R. 
Santmiers and Frank Crabill 


Devotions were conducted by the Rev. 
C. E. Seastrunk, the Rev. P. E. Shealy, and 
the Rev. C. J. Rice. 

It was the pleasure of Conference to 
have present for a part of the convention, 
Mrs. H. A. Jackson, acting superintendent 
of the Lowman Home at White Rock, S. C. 
She was heard with interest concerning 
the work there. Greetings were received 
also from the Orphans’ Home at Salem, 
Va., from Roanoke College and the South- 
ern Seminary. 

Conference voted to co-operate heartily 
in “the clean-up” campaign for the bene- 
fit of the Voigt Memorial Appeal for the 
Southern Seminary. 

The Stewardship Committee chairman, 
the Rev. John H. Fray, urged a more loyal 
and hearty co-operation on the part of 
conference in the matter of synodical 
beneficence. 

Suitable resolutions of appreciation for 
their hospitality in the entertainment of 
Conference by the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church were voted. 

The next meeting of the Conference will 
doubtless be in the new St. Peter’s Church 
at Wardensville, W. Va. 

Conference officers are: President, the 
Rev. J. P. Derrick; secretary, the Rev. 
C. J. Rice; treasurer, Mr. S. B. Hepner. 


MARION 


The Marion Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia met in spring session at Luther 
Chapel in Washington County, May 25 
and 26, with the Rev. M. J. Kluttz host 
pastor. 

Conference was formally opened Tues- 
day morning by the president, the Rev. 
A. K. Hewitt. .During the morning busi- 
ness session clerical and lay delegates were 
enrolled, the conference heard the pres- 
ident’s report, and the Rev. M. J. Kluttz 
read the report of a Committee on Actions 
and Resolutions of the January meeting 
of the Virginia Synod, calling attention to 
items of interest to local congregations. 

A challenging sermon was delivered by 
President Hewitt and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered during the wor- 
ship service, conducted by the Rev. M. J. 
Kluttz, pastor, assisted by Pastor Hewitt. 

In the afternoon devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. R. Brown; follow- 
ing which Dr. A. B. Greiner of Rural 
Retreat discussed “The Function of the 
Church Council.” “The Legal and Con- 
gregational Functions of Church Trustees” 
was discussed at length, after C. L. Miller, 
D.D., of Konnarock opened the discussion. 
The Rev. P. L. Snapp of Rural Retreat 
discussed at length, “The Importance of a 
Constitution for the Direction of Congre- 
gational Activities.” Unusual interest was 
manifested in the above topics 
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E. H. Copenhaver, D.D., of Marion Col- 
lege, delivered an inspiring sermon at the 
Vesper Service Tuesday evening. The 
service was led by the Rev. M. D. Huddle 
of Crockett. 

The Wednesday morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of “Church Records” 
led by Bowen Prater of Marion, and “The 
Synod’s Financial Plan,” opened and led 
by R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superin- 
tendent of synod. 

At the morning worship hour the Rev. 
M. L. Zirkle of Konnarock read the serv- 
ice and the Rev. J. Luther Mauney of 
Pulaski delivered an inspiring sermon on 
“Christian Vision.” 

The afternoon session was opened with 
devotions by the Rev. K. Y. Umberger of 
Rural Retreat. The Rev. R. L. Booze of 
Bland talked on “The Congregation’s 
Financial Plan”; the Rev. C. G. Tusing of 
Burkes Garden read an instructive paper 
on “Leadership Training”; the Rev. John 
Gable of Konnarock talked on the “Va- 
cation Church School”; and the Rev. C. A. 
Honeycutt of Marion gave a “Review of 
the Report to Synod of the Secretary on 
the State of the Church.” 


Two new pastors were presented to con- 
ference: the Rev. John Gable, formerly 
of The Dalles, Ore., called to the Konna- 
rock Parish at Konnarock in December 
1936; and the Rev. J. Luther Mauney, 
formerly of Zion-St. James, Waynesboro, 
Va., who was recently called to Woman’s 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Pulaski. 

During the afternoon business session, 
under the consideration of the president’s 
report the conference voted empowering 
the president of conference to appoint two 
committees; one on the Promotional Pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church; the 
other on Congregational Constitutions. On 
the president’s recommendation and a vote 
of the conference rearrangements were 
made in parish boundary lines in the 
Mountain Mission of Southwest Virginia. 
According to this action the Mountain 
Mission will be divided into the following 
parishes: Konnarock, the Rev. John 
Gable pastor; Helton, the Rev. M. L. 
Zirkle pastor; and Attoway, the Rev. 
K. G. Killinger pastor. 

The Resolutions Committee presented 
special resolutions relative to the death 
of the Rev. C. W. Cassell, and C. L. 
Miller, D.D., was asked to lead the con- 
ference in prayer in behalf of the 
family. 

Conference voted to hold its fall ses- 
sion October 12 and 13 at Holy Trinity 
Church, Wytheville, the Rev. J. K. Cad- 
wallader pastor. : 

Conference was well attended and 
bountifully served at a picnic lunch 
each day during the noon hour. Min- 
isters and delegates attending were en- 
tertained in the homes of the congre- 
gation on Tuesday night. 

Raymonp L. Booze, 


THROUGH FINANCIAL adjustments the 
Federated Lutheran Benevolent So- 
ciety of Toledo, Ohio, has recently ac- 
quired full control of the Robinwood 
Hospital in Toledo, Ohio, first purchased 
in part by the Society in 1920. 


THE LUTHERAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


THE THIRTEENTH annual convention of the 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of the 
New Market Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia met in Emmanuel-St. Matthew 
Church, New Market, Va., the Rev. Lewis 
Koon pastor, May 25, 26. 

The very large Communion Service at 
the opening of the convention; the power- 
driven {sermons by pastors; and the pres- 
ence of C. P. Wiles, D.D., one of the editors 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, contributed to a most impressive con- 
vention of manifested interest in “Religious 
Education.” 

The convention was under the direction 
of its highly esteemed and capable pres- 
ident of many years, Mr. J. H. Rexrode of 
Manassas, Va. Delegates in attendance 
were: active pastors, 100 per cent; two- 
thirds of the retired ministers of the con- 
ference; and 80 per cent of the lay dele- 
gates. 

Dr. Wiles in a most understanding yet 
forceful manner lectured on these sub- 
jects: “The Place and Importance of the 
Church School”; “The Secular and the 
Religious in Contrast”; and “Centers in 
Religious Education.” Following each of 
these there was profitable discussion. Dr. 
Wiles’ stirring message, however, was in 
his address on Tuesday evening on “The 
Master Teacher,” in which he said: “Jesus 
was not educated—as the world terms edu- 
cation. Yet He knew more than any man 
will ever be able to begin to fathom... . 
Jesus’ aims as a ‘Master Teacher’ were: 
Jesus wanted people to know; Jesus 
wanted people to think; Jesus would have 
people to decide; and Jesus would have 
people to go on living in faith. ... And 
Jesus our example as Master Teacher: 
Knew the Truth, Loved the Truth, and 
Lived the Truth.” 

Officers elected for a two-year term 
were: J. H. Rexrode, president; G. S. Der- 
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rick, secretary; J. H. Kipps, treasurer; 
J. M. Shuler, statistical secretary. 

The host congregation and Pastor Koon 
graciously provided for the needs of all 
present. The 1938 convention will meet 
in St. Paul’s Church, near Mt. Solon, Va., 
the Rev. K. Y. Huddle pastor. . 

G. S. Derrick, Reporter. 


NEW CHURCH DEDICATED 
IN ATLANTA, GA. 


EasTeR SUNDAY was a happy day for the 
congregation of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Atlanta, Ga., because it marked 
the opening of the beautiful new church 
and Bible school building, just completed 
on the new lot located on the most attrac- 
tive portion of the famous “Peachtree 
Street,” which is recognized by everyone 
as the most impressive church site in the 
leading city of the South. It was not only 
Easter Day with all the glories of the res- 
urrection, but it was in a special sense a 
day of triumph for faithful souls, the be- 
ginning of a new day for the Lutheran 
Church in this great city. 

The church was filled to overflowing 
three times on the day of dedication. The 
sermons were delivered by W. H. Greever, 
D.D., LL.D., secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The Rev. 
George Hart, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Atlanta, assisted in the dedication 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, which was 
conducted by the pastor, John L. Yost, 
D.D., who has served the congregation for 
the past eight years. The sermon on Tues- 
day night of dedication week was preached 
by the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., president 
of the Georgia-Alabama Synod. 

For several years it has been increas- 
ingly apparent that the church should be 
moved from the old location at Trinity 
Avenue and Capitol Place Southwest, 
where the congregation was organized and 
where it had worshiped since 1903. In the 
fall of 1935, when the price of real estate 
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was low, the congregation purchased this 
new lot at Peachtree and Fourth Streets 
for a reasonable amount. Thus the Lu- 
theran Church was placed in the leading 
church community of the city, the First 
Baptist Church having just completed in 
1930 a magnificent structure just across 
the street on a lot for which they paid at 
the rate of $1,000 per front foot. The lot 
on which the Lutheran Church now stands 
has a 200-foot frontage on Peachtree 
Street and 269 feet on Fourth Street. 

The building which has just been com- 
pleted represents the first unit in an ex- 
tensive building program, and provides an 
auditorium for church services with all the 
churchly appointments, and ample room 
in the Bible school portion to accom- 
modate 500 pupils. If the congregation 


continues to grow as is expected, it is - 


hoped that within a few years the congre- 
gation will be able to build on the cor- 
ner an imposing edifice; then the present 
structure will be used as a chapel and an 
auditorium for the Bible school. The pres- 
ent building, complete within itself, is a 
beautiful Gothic structure built of brick 
and limestone, and its location on the 
elevated lot gives it a most attractive ap- 
pearance. The limestone entrance was 
erected in memory of Mr. W. B. Spann by 
the Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
of which he was vice-president. The at- 
tractiveness of the exterior of the building 
is matched by the beauty of the interior, 
with its series of perfect Gothic arches, its 
high ceiling and the beautiful memorial 
windows, which carry out the idea of the 
symbols of the church. The pipe organ 
was brought over from the old church. 
The large Good Shepherd window, in- 
stalled over the front entrance and 
lighted every night, has attracted wide- 
spread interest on the part of many 
Atlantans, who have given the church the 
name, “The church with the lighted win- 
dow.” 

The windows were made and installed 
by Mr. A. W. Klemme, High Point Glass 
& Decorative Company, High Point, N. C. 
They were dedicated on Trinity Sunday 
and given in memory of the following: 
Gustavus Adolphus Anderson by Mrs. 
G. A. Anderson and children; the Rev. 
and Mrs. I. P. Hawkins by their children; 
William Bowman Spann by Mrs. W. B. 
Spann and son; Mr. and Mrs. Zebulon 
Saine by the Intermediate Luther League; 
Mrs. J. J. Maier, Katherine Maier Jamison 
and Frances Maier by the family; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Bliem by their children; Mrs. 
Katherine Maier Jamison by F. J. Jamison, 
Jr.; in honor of Sister Nancy Schoen, 
Lutheran Deaconess, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian A. Schoen. The large window in 
the front is lighted in memory of Winona 
Anderson Repass and Katherine Maier 
Jamison by the Redeemer Class. The pews 
were installed by the Southern Desk and 
Seating Company, Hickory, N. C. 

The congregation is most enthusiastic 
and confident in the possession of this new 
property. It is not overburdened with a 
large debt. Since the opening the church 
has been crowded at every service and an 
unusually large number of new members 
were received on Easter and on Whitsun- 
day. It is believed that by fall it will be 
necessary to hold two morning services 
to accommodate the congregations. 
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CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
~ WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Sunpay, May 23, was a day of rejoicing 


for Pastor Paul J. Neff and the members 
and friends of Holy Trinity Church, Wild- 


wood, N. J., when their beautiful new 
church was dedicated with appropriate 
services. 

Holy Trinity Church came into being 
through the efforts of a devoted layman, 
Mr. G. H. Huppert. The first services were 
held in the fire hall December 11, 1904. 
For four years this was the meeting place 
of the small group of faithful people who 
made up the congregation. August 16, 
1908, the new frame church was dedicated 
and was used by the congregation as their 
place of worship until 1936. 

Through the liberality of Mr. H. H. 
Ottens, now deceased, who gave $9,000 to- 
ward the erection of a new church, the 
building dedicated on Sunday became a 
possibility. 

This is the most beautiful church in the 
New Jersey Conference. The architecture 
is Gothic and the material used is Chest- 
nut Hill stone. The dimensions are 40 x 80 
feet, and the seating capacity is 350. The 
cost of the building complete, not includ- 
ing the organ, is $30,000. The congregation 
has a beautiful parsonage and parish 
house. The entire debt is $10,000. 

The Rev. Paul J. Neff has been pastor 
of Holy Trinity congre- 
gation for fifteen years. 
The pastors who served 
the congregation before 
him are the Revs. How- 
ard E. Snyder, L. G. 
Deily, A. Charles R. 
Keiter, D.D., Harry P. C. 
Cressman, Charles A. 
Linn, Ph.D., and Paul J. 
Hoh. 

On Sunday morning 
Pastor Neff performed 
the act of dedication 
and the sermons were 
preached by Dr. W. M. 
Weaver of West Col- 
lingswood and Dr. Frank 
M. Urich of Philadelphia. In the evening 
Pastors Harry P. Cressman of Allentown 
and Paul J. Hoh of Philadelphia were the 
speakers. The services were continued 
Monday evening when Dr. Conrad Wilker 
of Allentown and the Rev. Walter K. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, FARMERSVILLE, PA. 
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Krouse of Atlantic City were the preach- 
ers. On Tuesday evening greetings were 
brought by the pastors of Wildwood. 
During the past fifteen years Pastor Neff 
has not only endeared himself to his con- 
gregation, but in addition has made for 
himself a place in the esteem of the whole 
community. The new church is a monu- 
ment to his ability as preacher, pastor and 
organizer. We extend to Pastor Neff and 
his faithful people our hearty congratula- 
tions. W. M. WEAVER. 


NEW CHURCH DEDICATED 


Impressive Services Mark First Use of New 
Church at Farmersville, Pa. 


May 23 the first of a series of services 
was held by which a new, commodious 
church building and consecrated and partly 
occupied by the memberships of St. 
John’s Lutheran and Reformed Church. 
The structure is of stone and consists of 
a basement, a Sunday school section with 
gallery, and a main auditorium, the last 
not yet completed and furnished. The sit- 
uation that impelled the congregation to 
erect the building and complete its base- 
ment and church school portions was the 
consciousness of the need of more satis- 
factory equipment for Christian education 
and activities by the auxiliaries of the con- 
gregations. For this purpose the structure 
is admirably planned, and when the main 
auditorium is completed there will be 
equally satisfactory conveniences for wor- 
ship. 

The Lutheran pastor is the Rev. J. A. 
Klick, who accepted the call to St. John’s 
Church in 1907. At that time the congre- 
gation was using a brick structure located 
across the highway from the present build- 
ing and in the midst of the church ceme- 
tery. It is indicative of the vision as well 
as the energy of Pastor Klick that this 
congregation, which was organized in 1846 
and which entered its first house of wor- 
ship in 1847, continues its influence upon 
the people and is planning for generations 
to come. 

Pastor Klick and his congregation were 
warmly congratulated by representatives 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
United Lutheran Church upon the occa- 
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sion of the consecration of their new 
building. St. John’s Reformed Church, 
which has amicably participated in the 
plan and erection of the church, had an 
equal part in the services with the Lu- 
therans. For the opening and consecratory 
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services Conrad Wilker, D.D., president 
of the Allentown Conference, preached, as 
did also O. S. Frantz, D.D., of the Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church. In the after- 
noon of May 23 the sermons were preached 
by Nathan R. Melhorn, D.D., editor of 
Tue LutHeran, and John Lentz, D.D., of 
the faculty of Ursinus College. A third 
well-attended service took place on this 
day with J. O. Henry, D.D., superintendent 
of the Topton Orphans’ Home, as the guest 
speaker for Pastor Klick and the Rev. 
Oliver Nace invited by H. J. Ehret, D.D., 
pastor of the Reformed congregation. 

_ In the week following, congregations 
gathered Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights: the first being devoted to the 
Sunday school, the second to the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, and the third took the title 
Community Night. Lutheran speakers at 
these mid-week meetings were Mr. LeRoi 
Snyder, the Rev. V. J. Bauer, the Rev. 
George S. Kleckner, the Rev. W. C. G. 
Veit, the Rev. L. B. Klick and the Rev. 
P. B. Wolper. Large congregations were 
present at all these services. 

While the cost of the building has not 
been entirely met, and while its completion 
must await the ability of the congregation 
to undertake the cost of furnishings, the 
debt is not so great as to prove a handicap 
to the congregation in financing its mis- 
sionary, educational and merciful under- 
takings. 


A MISSIONARY ON TOUR 


SWINGING AROUND a circuit of some 2,500 
miles and touching three states, Mission- 
ary J. Russel Fink of Rentichintala, India, 
toured the Synod of the Northwest early 
in April and spoke in twenty-eight 
churches. From Beloit, Wis., to Grand 
Forks, N. D., he presented the work of 
the United Lutheran Church in India to 
eager listeners, sometimes speaking in five 
different churches one day. He showed 
moving pictures which he himself had 
taken on the Telugu field, and others fur- 
nished by the church board. His addresses 
told of triumphs of the Gospel and of op- 
portunities unmet because of penury in 
the home churches. 

From all places he visited reports have 
come of increased missionary intelligence 
and zeal. Offerings were taken at all but 
the regular Sunday services to care for 
his expenses, and they brought in $177.99. 
Of greater value was the appreciation of the 
importance of regular benevolences brought 
home to the churches by his presentations. 

What the Northwest Synod congrega- 
tions learned from Missionary Fink’s 
itinerary was invaluable. It is interesting 
also to note what the missionary in his 
first visits to that part of the church 
learned about the synod. He says the 
meetings were well attended, showing that 
the churches had not “lost the spirit of 
their ancestors who had established them 
for the frontiersmen.” He thinks that 
there is less provincialism there than in 
many other parts of the church. He says, 
“Distances are so great that the pastors 
are thoroughly versed in the affairs of 
the United Lutheran Church.” He was 
impressed by the synod’s “grace system of 
giving,” which, he thinks, is developing “a 
love for giving which is too often absent 
in many places.” He also noted a fine 
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interest. in all the mission fields of the 
church. “From your territory missionaries 
have gone to Japan, China, India and 
Africa.” He notes with special gratifica- 
tion the presense on the India field of 
“such fine missionaries as Miss Lindahl 
and Miss Onsrud,”’ one from Minnesota 
and one from Wisconsin. 

It is a good thing for both portions of 
the church to have missionaries from 
abroad visit the home fields. 


DEAN OF TEACHERS 
RETIRES 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger Completes Sixty-seven 
Years in Educational Work 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger, professor of phi- 
losophy at Midland College and regarded 
widely as the dean of American college 
teachers, an- 
nounced May 
31 that he was 
ending that 
day the teach- 
ing career 
which started 
sixty -seven 
years ago. “I 
consented to 
teach this year 
only when 
urged strongly, 
but nothing 
will prevail 
upon me to return to active work next 
fall,” declared Dr. Dysinger, who has spent 
thirty-two of his eighty-four years in 
classrooms at Midland College and its 
Theological School, Western Seminary, of 
which he was dean for twenty years. “ 
plan to live easily from now on, giving my 
attention to reading and to the writing I’ve 
been forced to slight for lack of time.” 

Dr. Dysinger was only seventeen when 
he faced his first class in a one-room rural 
school near Mifflintown, Pa. He has 
jokingly declared many times that he was 
able to get along with the boys in the 
school, many of them older and larger 
than himself, only by making friends with 
the girls who in turn took care of the 
boys. 

After five years as a rural teacher, Dr. 
Dysinger entered Gettysburg College. He 
did some tutoring while working for his 
bachelor’s degree, than became principal 
of the Academy while studying for his 
master’s degree. In 1882, he joined the fac- 
ulty of North Carolina College, Mount 
Pleasant, N. C., for a year, then taught at 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., for 
five years before being called to the pres- 
idency of Carthage College, Carthage, Il. 
Following seven years in that office, he 
resigned to serve Lutheran pulpits at Polo, 
Ill, Kansas City, Mo., and Vandergritft, 
Pa., before joining the faculty of Midland 
and Western in 1905. 


DR. HOLMES DYSINGER 
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Dr. Dysinger is also prominent in the 
United Lutheran Church, having served 
six years as secretary of the Commission 
on Adjudication, and in 1927 being one of 
the church’s commissioners to the World 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


NORTHFIELD CONFER- 
ENCES 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Dr. John R. 
Mott, a five-day council on Christian 
Evangelism for our day will open the 1937 
Northfield Summer Conference Season, 
June 21. With President John S. Whale of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, England, as 
principal speaker, the gathering will in- 
clude such Christian leaders as Dr. George 
Buttrick of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York; Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, 
D. C.; Bishop John T. Dallas of Concord, 
N. H.; Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert of New 
York; Dr. George M. Stewart, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Stamford, Conn.; Dr. 
William H. Foulkes of Cleveland; and Dr. 
John Mackay, president of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. This council is similar 
to a gathering called in 1880 by D. L. 
Moody from which originated the modern 
conference movement. 

Dr. Paul E. Scherer of Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York, will be one of 
the important speakers at the General 
Conference which will convene from July 
31 to August 16. Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, 
Dr. Adam W. Burnet, Dr. Frederick Nor- 
wood, Dr. Paul D, Moody, Dean Lynn 
Harold Hough, Dr. R. J. Wedderspoon and 
Canon J. S. Bezzant will also speak. The 
last three days of this conference will be 
devoted to a D. L. Moody Centenary Cele- 
bration under the leadership of Dr. John 
McDowell. Speakers at the six special ses- 
sions will be: Dean Luther A. Weigle, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Bishop James E. Free- 
man, Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Dr. John 
Timothy Stone and Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin. 

The following gatherings are also on the 
1937 Northfield Conference schedule: 
Northfield Girls’ Conference, June 25 to 
July 2; Missionary Conference, July 7 to 
15; United Presbyterian Eastern Workers’ 
Conference, July 17 to 24; Religious Edu- 
cation Conference, July 19 to 30; West- 
minster Choir Summer School, July 26 to 
August 16; and the Massachusetts Chris- 
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tian Endeavor Conference, August 16 to 
23. The Northfield Conferences were 
founded fifty-eight years ago by Dwight 
L. Moody, who also founded Northfield 
Seminary for girls and the Mount Hermon 
School for boys. The centenary of Moody’s 
birth is being celebrated this year with 
special programs at each of the confer- 
ences. 


“CO-LABORERS WITH GOD” 


THE TWELFTH annual meeting of the 
Omaha District Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and the spring meet-" 
ing of the Young Women’s Conference 
were held at Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 4. The theme of the 
conference was “Co-Laborers with God.” 

An address, “Company Advance,” was 
given: by Mrs. Lad Skocpol, president of 
the Nebraska Syondical Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. “We Are Laborers in the 
Whole Program of the Whole Church,” was 
the subject of an address by Mrs. J. P. 
Jensen, president of the Kansas Society. 
Mrs. C. DeWald brought the greetings 
from the General Board, and Dr. William 
Zimmerman presented the cause of the 
Midland College Golden Jubilee Fund. 
Mrs. A. H. Pinkall led the devotions and 
Miss Edith Puls the prayer period. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. C. DeWald; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. William Stump and Mrs. Harry 
O. Wilson; secretary, Mrs. C. S. Peterson; 
treasurer, Miss Emily Mercer; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. William Lang. 

A display of district box work for Japan 
was a feature of the meeting. The dinner 
program was arranged by the Young 
Women of the Omaha Conference, as was 
the evening session with addresses by Mrs. 
Skocpol and Mrs. Jensen. 

Ruts Stump. 


“YE ARE ALL ONE” 


THE SIXTEENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Southern 
Illinois met in Redeemer Church, Cen- 
tralia, Ill., the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes pas- 
tor. Mrs. Alice Canedy presided. The 
theme was based on Gal. 3: 8: “There is 
neither bond nor free—Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Mrs. J. Forsythe welcomed the 103 dele- 
gates and visitors, and Mrs. Beiswanger 
responded. Mrs. Fred Mueller presented 
the program; Miss Burnell Wright was or- 
ganist. Devotions were led by Mrs. Paul 
Bollman, Mrs. Arthur Rendleman and Mrs. 
Artemus Dillow. The department secre- 
taries were presented by Mrs. A. H. Sippy. 

In an address, “Buffalo Bound,” Mrs. 
Wibracht comprehensively and convinc- 
ingly listed the returns to those who will 
attend the meeting in Buffalo this fall. 

Mrs. William Boatman presided at the 
Young Women’s Banquet. Miss Opal Mc- 
Guire offered the invocation and Mrs. 
Canedy read greetings from Miss Erva 
Moody, Mrs. Elizabeth Ghent and Mrs. 
W. H. Nicholas. Toasts were -given by 
three of the officers, Misses Irma Soeder, 
Leora Ferguson and Ann Schmogy. To 
these Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller responded 
happily. The girls from East St. Louis 
sang songs and Mrs. Fred Mueller led the 
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singing at the banquet. The programs, 
tokens and place cards were made by the 
local Young Women’s Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Boatman addressed the convention 
on “Methods.” Dr. George Beiswanger, 
president of the Conference, called atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the United Lutheran 
Church that the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety be the one agency for work among 
children under twelve years. Miss Leora 
Ferguson sat in the executive committee 
at the close of the convention as the first 
representative of the Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, as a result of a resolution 
passed to make the president of the con- 
ference society a delegate at large and a 
member of the executive committee. 

Mrs. E. J. Lottich, historian, reported 
anniversary services at Murphysboro and 
at St. Mark’s, St. Louis. She also reported 
the death of Mrs. Lenora Burgener, Mrs. 
Anna Grundon, Mrs. Lena McLean and 
Mrs. Abbie Albon. The Life Member and 
In Memoriam Service was conducted by 
Mrs. Thomas O’Brien, and flowers were 
placed for nine Life Members and two In 
Memoriams, also for Mrs. J. S. Maloney of 
the Northern Conference. 

Our missionary, Mrs. Miriam Treon 
Miller, held the convention in rapt atten- 
tion while she pictured the presentation 
of the gospel in the village kitchen in 
Africa, the birth of the village church, and 
the. village school. 

Mr. Grimes conducted the service of in- 
stallation for the following officers: Mrs. 
George Beiswanger, president; Mrs. Iva 
McCord, vice-president; Mrs. William 
Boatman, secretary; Mrs. T. B. Hersch, 
treasurer; Mrs. Lyman H. Grimes, statis- 
tical secretary. Mrs. Alice Canedy was 
elected alternate for the Buffalo conven- 
tion, and Mrs. E. J. Lottich was re-ap- 
pointed historian. 

Mrs. Grorce BEISWANGER. 


THEOLOGIANS IN CON- 
FERENCE 


THE NINTH ANNUAL Conference of The- 
ological Professors of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will meet at Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, June 22 
and 23. Sessions will be held Tuesday 
afternoon and evening and Wednesday 
morning. Visitors are welcome. 

Among the subjects listed for discussion 
are: “A Suggested List of Needed Lu- 
theran Publications and How to Secure 
Them,” by Dr. John Aberly; “The Next 
Forward Step in Lutheran Theological 
Education,” by Dr. T. A. Kantonen; “The 
Place of Biblical Criticism in a Lutheran 
Seminary,” by Dr. Henry Offermann; “In- 
ter-Seminary Co-operation in the Matter 
of Admissions and Eliminations of Stu- 
dents,” by Dr. L. F. Gruber. 

Emu E. Fiscuer, Sec. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet at 
Hamma _ Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
Wednesday, July 7, 1937, at 9.00 A. M. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The ninth annual convention of the Florida 
Synod together .with the annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Florida 
Synod and the Luther League of the Florida 
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THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1937 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Cisco Beach 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
July 3-17 
(Two Weeks) 


Lake Geneva 
Alexandria, Minnesota 
July 10-31 
(Three Weeks) 


Lake Independence 
Maple Plain, Minnesota 
July 31-August 28 
(Four Weeks) 


“More Bible study to produce better Christians for more service to the glory of Ged.” 


Reasonable Rates. 


Hotel Accommodations. 


Housekeeping Cottages. 
Send for Special Folder. 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE, 1619 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Tents. 


Synod will be held in Holy Trinity Church, 
S. W. Eighth Avenue at Second Street, Miami, 
Fla., the Rev. Paul G. McCullough pastor, June 
28-July 2. The Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered Monday at 8.00 P. M. 

Paul G. McCullough, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its. thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion June 18-20, in Zion Church, Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, the Rev. George Innes pastor. 
The convention will open June 18, at 10.30 
A. M. with The Service and Holy Communion. 

V. Monk, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Heinzmann. Sister Anna Heinzmann, daugh- 
ter of John J. Heinzmann and his wife, Emma 
Dixheimer, was born in New Britain, Conn., 
February 22, 1899. She entered the Mary J. 
Drexel Motherhouse, Philadelphia, Pa., from 
St. John’s Lutheran Church on September 27, 
1917, and was. admitted as a probationer the 
following Easter. After her preliminary course 
of training, she served at the Tabor Home for 
Children, Doylestown, Pa., and then for two 
years as a teacher at the Lankenau School. 

On Pentecost, 1922, Sister Anna was con- 


secrated with six other sisters and thereby ad- - 


mitted as a deaconess of the United Lutheran 
Church. In October of the same year, she was 
called to Trinity Church, Norristown, Pa., as 
parish deaconess. After a severe attack of 
pneumonia in the fall of 1924, her physician 
advised a change of climate. 

October 3, 1925, she was installed as parish 
deaconess in Trinity Church, New aven, 
Conn., the Rev. Behrend Mehrtens pastor. Here 
she labored with marked success until last De- 
cember, when illness forced her to come to the 
Lankenau Hospital. The doctors advised a pro- 
longed rest. She went to California in January 
and recovered sufficiently to have a physician 
write us early in April that he hoped she could 
resume her work within two or three months. 

Deeply interested in spreading information 
about the deaconess work, Sister Anna, while 
a guest of her friend, Miss Edna Wilbur at Los 
Altos, Calif., accepted a number of speaking 
appointments. Plans had been made to have 
her present the deaconess work at the conven- 
tions of the Rocky Mountain Synod, the Cali- 
fornia Synod, and the Pacific Synod, all meet- 
ing in May. On her way to the California 
Synod meeting in El Paso, Texas, she stopped 
at the Grand Canyon, Arizona. Here she was 
again taken ill with pneumonia. In less than a 
week, she passed away, May 12, in the Grand 
Canyon Hospital. Her body arrived in Phila- 
delphia on Sunday. After a service in the 
Motherhouse Chapel Monday afternoon, in 
which Pastor Mehrtens participated, she was 
laid to rest in Fernwood Cemetery. Her parents 
and other relatives, and delegations from New 
Haven and New Britain had come to the serv- 
ice. Trinity Church, New Haven, had a spe- 
cial memorial service for Sister Anna the fol- 
lowing Sunday which bore public testimony 
to the high esteem in which she was held. 

Her natural culture and unusual personality, 
together with her fine intellect and deep spir- 
ituality, tireless devotion to duty and loyalty 
to her calling, enabled her to do excellent work 
and made friends for her wherever she went. 
The several talks she gave in some of the 
churches in California and her private pleas 
for the diaconate, have evidently aroused real 
interest there in this important service. One 
letter stated: “Sister Anna has sold the dea- 
coness work out here 100 per cent plus.”’ That 
she was unable to fill her appointments at the 
meetings of those three synods was a keen 
disappointment to them and apparently a dis- 
tinct loss to the deaconess cause. Our consola- 
tion is that “God moves in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform.” We of the Mother- 
house bow under the mighty hand of God, 
trusting that He will exalt us in due time, for 
we know that ‘they who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy.” In due time also the seed sown 
by Sister Anna will add to the harvest of the 
diaconate and to that of the church at large. 

E. F. Bachmann. 


$50.00 Fora Story 


The Lutheran family maga- 
zine, THE FRIEND, offers a prize 
of $50.00 for the best story of 
about three thousand words, 


submitted on or before August 
1h ULERY 


For further information write 
to Tue Frienp, 454 Sexton Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hamma Divinity School 
On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportunities 
to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 

MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


HOIR GOWNS 
SULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings:Ornaments-Fringes- 
*Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


RD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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Souvenirs and Rewards for the Vacation Church School 


Children’s Story Books SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOKMARKS 


Two stories, beautifully illustrated in rich col- 


ors and printed on a fine white stock. The Scholars of all ages will be delighted to have these Scripture Text Cards with 
chi Lege toy written and can be' used as re- Biblical pictures printed in full colors. They may be used as bookmarks or 

Size, 5 x 634 inches. Price, 10 cents each. reward cards for memory work and attendance. There are ten designs. 
Size, 6 x 2 inches. Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1438 


Busy Friends and Neighbors 


of Jesus 


MINOR-BRYANT 


No. 1438—Through the medium of this little 
book we are given glimpses into the lives of 
some of the workers who were the daily com- 
panions of Jesus. We see the carpenter and 
teacher as the busiest worker of all. We visit 
the shepherds’ campfire with the Littlest Shep- 
herd; Ephraim, the potter, busy at his wheel; 
Nathan harvesting his olive crop; and the fish- 
erman on the Sea of Galilee. 


This book was written for OLDER PRIMARY, 
JUNIOR and INTERMEDIATE READERS. 


No. 40 No. 41 No. 42 No. 43 No. 44 


No. 45 No. 46 No. 47 No. 48 No. 49 
No. 1439 Numbers 45-49 inclusive, New Testament. 
The Little Boy Jesus 
yJ LITTLE CHILDREN COME UNTO ME 
Grows Up ; 
MINOR-BRYANT By PAUL J. HOH 
No. 1439—A story for children of the Child : ae 
who, as he grew from babyhood, increased in A splendid book of original prayers in verse and prose 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and for children two to twelve years of age. 
ake oe Variety, simplicity, brevity and rare beauty character- 
Br ocp ie ne cara maemo cand oid ae ize these prayers. For parents these prayers _will prove 
little home in Nazareth; an eager little boy, most helpful in guiding the prayer-life of their children. 
pci ries | Aen lane eee ascaiorerme = Teachers and others have here a very worthwhile gift or 
e roa . 
Feast; pg omng worshiper and learner in Hig reward book 7 ete of ee ane 
Father’s House. Decorated e cloth cover wi ilt title. 
This story should be of interest to children Sa f t 8 
of PRIMARY and JUNIOR AGES. Price, 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


